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ADVERTISEMENT. 
See 2 

Ir was the intention of the Subscriber, to have 
frefaced the first number of the GERMAN THE- 
ATRE, by some remarks relative to the undertaking ; 
but, having accidentally met with the Life of the 
Author, who, from his unparalleled popularity, will 
probably occupy the largest portion of the work, he 
has concluded, that such an introductioF as the . Li- 
terary Life. of A. Von Kotzebue,” wduld be much 
more acceptable to the public than the matter origin- 
ally intended, 


New-Yorx, March 7, 80 
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LIFE 4 
25 or FS 
AUGUSTUS YON KOTYEBUE. © 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


— — — 


MY LITERARY LIFE. 


— — 


As an author, I have experienced both goed 
and bad success, both in a high degree, both frequently un- 
merited. I flatter myself that it may be useful to young men 
desirous of entering upon the slippery career of literature, 
to read the history of a man, who has not reached the gual 
indeed—for how few. ever do reach it !—but who has 80 far 
advanced before them in the progress towards it; one wha, 
without ceremony, joins their circle, and relates without 

i when he erred, and when he was de- 
ceived ; wherg he enjoyed the assistance of the Nine, and 
where he mistook the ravings of a Bacchante fur the inspi» 
ration of the Muse. 

Come hither, then, ye inexperienced youths, who have, 
or the first time, dipped the tip of your tongue in the honey 


of Parnassus, and think it desirable because it is sweet; sit 


down and listen to me. You see J am in the vein; my soul 
is unconstrained, and my lips are opened to conſess with 
candour when I have been deluded by vanity, and when 
my mind has been warmed with the feelings of the true and 
the beautiful. 

Rise then ! rise before me, ye fairy phantoms of my hap- 
py childhood ! In remembrance you now scarce form a part 
of the being I now am! Rise and hover round me, ye gen- 
tle shades !—Gracious Providenee ! suffer once more those 
delightful hours to rise out of the ocean of the past, like a 
dim mist before my fancy ! 

Seize then the fleeting shades as they pass !—Seest thou 
there that boy who hangs with rapt attention on his mother's 
tongue, as she reads to hin and his sister some winter even- 


ing 


IV 


ing the interesting tale ?—That boy was yourself !—Seest 
thou again how he makes the chair his table, and the foot- 
stool his chair? See how he devours the romance, while ball 
and * lie neglected in the corner !— That boy was 
yourself | 

My honored mother Heaven be praised she still lives, she 
hears my grateful acknowledgments— My good mother, 
when but a very young widow, denied herselt many of the 
pleasures and enjoyments of life, to devote herself entirely 
to the education of her children. She possessed taste, read- 
ing, sensibility, and a rich portion of patient maternal affec- 
tion. With these qualities, her efforts could not be wholly 
unsuccessful. She provided preceptors of different kinds, 
but to her own discernment and taste I owe more than to 
the tutors to whose cure my instruction was confided. | 

In the evening I used to read to her in theparlour. The 
first book that made a lively impression on me was a Collec- 
tion of Tales selected from all languages, then in great re- 
pute; the next was Don Quixote; Robinson Crusoe then 
engrossed my fancy, and I wished myself the possessor of 
some desert island. 5 65 

Even in my sixth year I began to compose rude essays in 
verse; not long after I made my first dramatic effort. TI 
made a comedy, which was just the length of an octavo page. 
I was sensible, indeed, that it ought to be much longer, in 
order to resemble a comedy; but who was to teach me the 
art of spinning out the thread, and expanding my materials? 

I now come to that incident of my life, which, in its con- 
sequences, produced the greatest infuence on my charac- 
ter, and from my tenderest childhood irrevocably destined 

me to be a dramatic writer. The late Abt, the player, came 
with his strolling company to Weimar. Since I possessed 
any power of thought, there had been. no players in Wei- 
mar, and my curiosity was unbounded. Musæus, the amia- 
ble and excellent Musxus, who was attached to me from a 
child, offered to take me to the theatre. 

I went with a kind of reverential awe ; my expectation 
was wound up to the highest pitch. The piece was Klop- 
stock's Death of Adam. Muszus placed me before him on 
a bench, that I might see over the heads of the spectators. 
The curtain drew up. I was all ear, all eye. Not a werd, 
not a movement escaped me. Never had I before experi- 
enced such — impressions. I returned home en- 
chanted. Robinson Crusoe and the desert island disappear- 
ed, The theatre now engrossed my whole soul. 8 
| y 


* 


My joy, therefore, was unbounded, when the Dutchess 
Amelia, that favorite of the Muses, established a theatre at 
Weimar. Several of the most celebrated performers of the 
time came there, and, among others, the admirable Eckhof. 


1 never omitted any opportunity of going to the play, and I 


wondered that those who could do what they pleased, could 
prefer any other species of entertainment. As a proof of 
my attention, I could repeat the whole of Lessing's Emilia 
Galotti without ever having had the book in my hand. To 
the honor of the fashionable world at Weimar, I must con- 
fess indeed that Emilia Galotti was very often performed, 
and always to full houses. 

Meanwhile I was a pupil of Muszus in the Gymnasium 
at Weimar. Among other things, we had every Saturday 
an hour dedicated to the reading of little — attempts. 
At this period the rage for ballets was at its height, and the 
magazines swarmed with terrific stories of chivalry and 
ghosts. I composed a ballet in the taste of the times. It 


contained abundance of murder and ghosts; a Spirit read a 


lecture on vice, and the sinner was at length carried away 
by the Devil. 

I read this performance the first Saturday after it was tea - 
dy; and judge my raptures when, after it was finished, Mu- 
sus pronounced those words which I shall never forget: 
66 Well, very well ! From what magazine have you taken 
this ?” With what triumph did I 1 „that it was my own 
composition! 4 Really !”” answered Muszus : Bravo! 
go on.” Nothing could exceed my transports at this pane- 
gyric, and my poetic propensity was confirmed. 

At this time of life every thing is imitation, and I am con- 
vinced that there is not a single original idea ina man's 
head till he is of an age to propagate his species. Every 
thing I now made was only an imitation of the book I had 
last read. I wrote a comedy called All's Well that Ends 
Well, which I believe had a strong resemblance to the 
Count of Olsbach. Goethe used to visit in our house ; he 
heard of my comedy, and was so condescending, or so po- 
lite, as to ask a reading of it. By this wish he highly gra- 
tified my mother; and this probably was his object, 2 1 
never heard more of the comedy. This able man, however, 
in my boy ish days always treated me with great kindness. 

In my sixteenth year I went to Jena. At first my atten- 
tion was principally directed to the acquisition of the dead 
and living languages, and in both these my knowledge was 


considerably increased. At Jena my partiality for the og 
£ St1 


V1 


still continued. Before my arrival, there was a private the- 
atre establiched among the students, and it was one of my 
first objects to be admitted into the association. As it is 
not customary for ladies to appear in such theatres, on ac- 
count of my youth, ſemale characters of the aun er sort 
were often assigned to me. My propensity for rhyming 
"Iikewise continued, and I . a number of poetic tri- 
fles. ' 
In my eighteenth year I undertook to write a Romance, 
which I finished. It consisted of eight or ten sheets, and, 
in my opinion at the time, was nothing inferior to Goethe's 
Werther. The story indeed was much more terrific ; for 
my hero orecipitited. himself from the top of a high rock, 
and was dashed to pieces. This performance I sent to 
Weygand, then publisher of most fashionable romances at 
Leipzic. After waiting some time, however, I had the 
mortification to receive an answer from him, in which he 
told me that the manuscript was at my service, and desiring 
me to order een of the postage of it! I never, howe- 
ever, enquired aſter it. . | 
In the year 1779 I returned to Jena from the visit I had 
paid to my sister then lately married, and applied with con- 
siderable zeal to the study of jurisprudence. I likewise at- 
tended the professors of history, logie, and metaphysics, and 
continued to improve myself in modern 3 

I this year produced a tragedy called Charlotte Trank, 
which was performed at our private theatre, and I myself 
enacted one of the principal characters. The reception of 
it, however, was rather cold. Soon aſter I wrote a come- 
dy, which was much better received, and, as far as I recol- 
lect, contained some tolerable comic touches. I likewise 
instituted a poetic club, from which I derived considerable 
improvement. | 

In my nineteenth year I returned: to Weimar, and stu- 
died the Pandects with great industry; was examined by 
the Government, and admitted Advocate. While I wait- 
ed for clients, I myself continued a zealous client of the 
Myses. The summer after my return, I wrote several little 
things, which I am not now ambitious to-recall into notice. 
J lIikewise wrote some Tales, which were published with 
my name by Dyk, at Leipzic, with an hundred and fifty pa- 
ges by some other band. Several little dramatic pieces 
were likewise the produce of my partiality for the theatre. 

In 1781 I went to Petersburgh. For some time I repres- 
sed my turn for poetic pursuits, but I again began I 


vii 


ally to indulge my ruling propensity. There was a German 
theatre at Petersburgh. It was then in a very indifferent 
state; but soon after it was * in the number of the royal 
theatres, and the direction of it given to my friend General 
Bawr, of the artillery, a German. I now again found my- 
self in my element. | | 
I wrote a ws je in five acts, called Demetrius Czar of 
Moscow. By a whimsicał circumstance the representation 
of this piece was nearly prohibited. In the history Deme- 
trius was by many called an impostor. In my play I found 
it convenient to make him a hero. It turned out, however, 
that there was an old proclamation of Peter the Great, in 
which this same Demetrius was declared to be an impostor. 
With much difficulty, however, the piece was allowed to 
be performed ; after I had in a very formal manner been 
made to declare that I was perſectly satisfied of the impos- 
ture of Demetrius, and the justice of the proclamation, and. 
that the freedom which I had used in my play was merely a 
licentia fioetica. I likewise wrote a comedy, called The Nun 
and the Chambermaid, which was performed with great 
$uccess. It was never published, and the copy of it was ac- 
cidentally lost. | "x $36 7 
In the year 1782, some of my friends who had influence 
at court, proposed to procure me a place, and to facilitate 
their exertions I was requested to write a small volume of 
Tales and Fables for young Princes, to be dedicated to the 
young Grand Duke. Though I felt no great call for such a 
task, I complied ; and the volume was printed in a most 
superb manner by the direction of one of my friends. Find- 
ing, however, that I was not qualified for this kind of writ- 
ing, I resolved, after the work had proceeded a considera- 
ble length, to repay the publisher for his expence, and to 
* the four sheets which were finished in eternal oblivion. 
e who so often. and so loudly accuse me of vanity, to 
my Fables I appeal as the proof of your falsehood ! Their 
suppression cost me some hundred rubles, but my vanity 
not a sigh. | | | 
I now come to the period when I went to reside at Revel. 
Soon after this I wrote two plays, The Hermit of Formen- 
tera, and Adelaide of Wulfingen. The former was per- 
formed at a private theatre, on my propensity for thestage 
revived. To this propensity the people of Revel are in- 
debted for a theatre, which for the last ten years has had 
an excellent company, and can, boast of performers of no 
common merit. It was opened with a piece of mine, called 
Every 


: 
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Every Fool has his Cap. The piece bore a striking resem 
blance to Moliere's Miser, and I have buried it among my. 


apers. | | | 
7 E autumn, 1787, I was seized with a severe illness, 
which for several years reduced me to a state between life 
and death ; or, what is worse than death, a state of gloom 
dejection of spirits. In the very height of this malady, I 
wrote Misanthropy and Repentance*, and soon after The 
Indians in England. Both of them were finished within 
about eight or nine weeks. Never in my life, either before 
or since, did I feel such copiousness of ideas, such vigour 
of imagination, such fertility of diction ; and I believe it to 
be undeniable that there are some kinds of maladies (among 
which may particularly be included those which increase 
the irritability of the nerves) which elevate the powers of 
the mind to an unusual height; just as, according to the 
story, a diseased muscle forms a pearl. | 
In the year 1790, I wrote The Virgin of the Sun, The 


Child of Love*, and Brother Moritz the Humourist. I like- 


wise proceeded in the collection of my smaller works. 

- Upon Misanthropy and Repentance many foolish things 
were said and written at the time. Among other things, it 
was objected that it was defective in poetic justice, because, 
by an unconditional forgiveness, I had restored the crimi- 
nal to the enjoyment of all the pleasures of life, Whether 


any forgiveness could completely remove the cruel prot: 


ment which her crime carried with it; whether such a Wo- 
man as Eulalia, with a conscience so awakened, could ever 


again be happy, are questions which nobody thought it 


worth while to ask, except Mr. Ziegler, who, however, 
took up the whole affair erroneously, and, by the unjustifi- 
able freedom of calling Eulalia's seducer from the dead, 
completely changed the nature of the case. I therefore 
wrote the Noble Liet, in which, although certainly there 
appears a girl fallen from virtue, a circumstance on which 
the impure imagination of Reviewers continues to dwell, 
unquestionably prevails the purest moral that ever was 
inculcated from the pulpit or the stage. 22 071 

In 1790, I experienced one of the severest dispensations 
of Providence, in the death of an amiable wife. Grief for 


this loss drove me to Paris, and the account of this excur - 
iy sion 


* The Stranger. 
* Lover's Vows. 
. + Called Adelaide, or Mrs, Haller, in the play as performed here. 
I Translated for the New-York theatre under the title of The Stranger's 
Birth Day, ; 
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sion 1 published under. the title of The Flight to Paris. 
This book was likewise severely attacked by some critics. 
Full of indignation against the Parisians, of Whose exces- 
ses I had been an  eye-witness, on my return to Mentz I 
wrote The Female ſacobin tub, a farce not without some 
humour. My friend Huber, however, because he happen- 
ed to be of à different political creed from me, fell foal of 
it in the most violent matiner. © Nevertheless, despotism 
is: to me as hateful as it is to him; and tkis I testiſied 
soon after in my Philosophical Sketch of Louis XIV. My 
publisher at Strasburgh sent me the work in manuseript, 
and the correspondence Which 1 had with him on the sub- 
ect, was broken open before it reached me. I complained 
our minister at Frankfort onthe subject, who took my 
side; but it was alledged at Mentzthatthe letters were open 
before they arrived there, and I hever was able to learn 
hö it reafly was who did me the honot to mistake me for 
a spy, or a red · eapped Jacobin. It seems to be my fate; 
that while Mr. Huber and Co. exclaim againgt me as an 
advocate of despotism, the despots around consider me as 4 
dangerous democrat, worthy of their most jealons atten- 
tion. I could give signal examples of this, if a man were 
at liberty to tell all he ceu⁴diie. 
Onge in my life I had the weakness to write à book in 
complaizance to another. It was the book on Nobility. I 
could say a great deal on this subject, but I am not at tiber< 
ty to do it. If the world knew—and perhaps they may one 
ay know into what equivocal reputation of a certain kind 
L have been thrown by the opinions, which both before and 
since I have expressed, and which have been so egregious» 
ly misrepresented H they knew how my most confidential 
rivate correspondence was turned against me; if they 
ew What inducements I had, and from whom they pro- 
ceeded, they would decide upon that production upon quite 
different grounds; they would take into view not only the 
author, but the citizen and the father. I conſess, howe- 
ver, that my inconsiderate complaisance laid me open in se- 
veral points to the attacks of criticism; but for attack from. 
those with whom I had lived in habits of friendship, I was 
not 1 
All that I have written since has been received by the 
public with approbation, and by the critics announced with- 
out approbation. These are, — Benyowsky, The Death 
of Rolla*, The Youngest Children of my Fancy, Poverty 
and Honor, The Man of Forty Years, The Negro wr 
S 


* Pizarro in Peru. 
* 


* F 


| 7 x 
The Chace *, The Count of Burgundy, The Defamers +, 


False Shame, and La Peyrouset. 88 
Many of my plays have had the good fortune to he trans- 


| lated into French, Dutch, Danish, Polish, Russian, Italian $; 
a new thorn in the side of the Reviewers ! A few days ago 


I received the following piece of intelligence in a letter from 
Moscow: * Your play, the Child of Love, was as often re- 
presented, and with more applause here than The Marriage 
of F igaro in Paris. It is very well translated into Russian.“ 
Is it not matter of surprise, that at the same time, and in 
so many countries, the Public should every where have 
judged wrong, and approved of things upon which the Re- 
views had pronounced irrevocable sentence of condemna- 
tion The investigation of that phenomenon, however, I 
must reserve for the continuation of this article on $0 
other occasian. What may follow I must beg to be consi - 
dered as the defence of a man accused; for the critics have 
so oſten charged me at the bar of their judges and mine, the 
Public, that it would seem a contempt for that tribunal ne- 
ver ta take the trouble to answer. In this view I certainly 


may have some claim to indulgence. Yet shall it be my en- 


deayour, as far as it is in my power, to intersperse with 
flowers so dry a subject, and never forget what Beaumar- 
chais so well abserves : ( Faut-il, farce qu'on a raisom, dunner 
des vafieurs d zun lecteur? et faire secher d ennui les magrstrats ? Leur 
cat n ent que ing freneble I | 

enn; 2 1 

+ The Force of Calumny. | 

In addition to this catalogue we can add—Sultan Wampum ; The Re- 
conciliation; Family Connexions 3 Self-Immolation; The Children of Mi- 
Sery ; and The Peevish Man, which have been published; and six which 
were finished and sold to various European theatres as long ago as the 11th 
of June 1799: The names, as given in a letter of that date addressed to 
William Dunlap, are as follows: The Epigram, in four acts: The Reward 
of Truth, in five acts : Johanna von Montfaucon, in five acts: The Writing 
Desk, in four acts: The Two Klingsbergs, in four acts: and The Wise 
Woman in the Woods, in five acts. | | 

He had not, when this was written, heard of the great success of his 
dramas in this country. 7 EA | , 

. Because vou are in the right, are you to give your readers the spleen, 
or kill the judges with ennui ? Their situation is irksome enough already 
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ACT FIRST. SCENE FIRST. 
The Hall of an "TM with a front door, and se- 


veral side doors, numbered. FREDERICK is dis- 
covered, standing with folded arms, before « a side 
door, looking at the number. | 


Fred. Nunn: three! A nyc nümber ! | 
I shall not stir from this spot until I know who. 
lives here. A figure as lovely as if painted 
the pencil of Angelica Kauffman. Is she a wite 
or a maid?—O! certainly a maid, —In church she 
never turns her face from the preacher ; but if by 
chance my eyes meet hers, her cheeks glow like 
applegylossoms. — What is it to me who she is? Ah! 
Fred, Fred, something whispers here Pointing 0 
has breast) 66 that f is not true”, 


SON G. 'F REDERICK 


Prythee Fred, what is't to thee, 
Whether widow, maid or wite? 
Ever roving, ever fre, 
Liberty be thine for life. 
Ah Fred! Fred! Fred! 
When next you meet her eye, 
Her pouting lips and cherry cheeks 
Will give your tongue the lie, , 


B 


Cheek 
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Cheek, and lip, and eye as fine, 

Other girls possess ;— 
All—yes, dam'me, all are mine— 

Not a bonnet less. 

Ah Fred! Fred! Fred! 

The candor of her eye, 

The innocence which marks her mien, 
Will give your tongue the lie. 


L1sETTE opens the door before which he is Standing, 


and calls, k 


Lis. Molkus! 

Mol. (Behind.) Here! 

Lis. Bring coffee! {Goes in again, and Shuts 
the door. 

- Molk. Directly ! 

Fred. ( Imitating her.) Molkus!—Ha! hal a 
pretty snip-snap dialogue. Kh suppose is the 
lady of the bed- chamber, miscalled chamber- Maid. 
We must buy her voice in the cabinet. 


Enter Moixus with coffee, &c. 


Fred. Which way, good fellow ? 


Moll. Fellow! I don't remember dembing fel. 
lowship with you. 

Fred. Don't take it amiss, We may know each 
other better. 

Molli. Perhaps that may not be the better for 
one of us. | 
Fred. True. Whither do you carry coffee? 

Molk. To No. g. 
Fred. Who lives in No. 39 
Molt. Sometimes one body, sometimes, ano- 


ther; just as it happens. 


Fred. 


Fred. 
Molk. 
Fred. 
Molk. 


it 
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I want to know. 

Do you? I will tell you, sir. 

Well! 

It is a maxim, that when one man has 


knowledge and another wants it—he must pay for 


it. 
Fred. 


pay the teacher. 
to 2 


No more than right. Thus let the pupil 
Thus let ignorance pay tribute 
Here are three florins. 


olk. No. 3. One, two, three. So! He 
that asks reasonably shall be answered truly. One, 
two, three. Ah! No. 3 : 


Fred, 
Molk. 
Fred. 


Where do they come from ? 


going ? 
Molk. 
tell. 
Fred. 


Mol. 


Fred. 


Molł. 


names. 
Fred. 


Molk. 


Fred. 


Molk. 


bach. 


Fred. 
nothing 


Molk. 


Well! Who lives in No. 37 

Three women. 

Who are they? What are their e 
Whither are they 
How long do they stay here? N 


I know not; I don't know. I can + 


I haven't asked. Nobody knows. 


Nay, but my good fellow— - 
No better than my neighbors. 
You, at least, know their names. | 
Their names. Yes. They have 4 


Probably. 

Written in the clerk's book. 
Well! 

The old one is called Mrs. Von Brum- 


Von Brumbach! That name promises 


good. 


The little rogueish wench is call'd Lisette, 


and is her chamber-maid. 


Fred. And the youngest of the graces with an 
angel's head? 


Molk. 
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Molk. What angel's head ? 
Fred. The Grecian girl with the swan's neck. 


Molt. Angel's head and swan's neck! We have 


o such birds here. 
"Fred Stupid dolt! Who is the third lady ? 
Molk. Dolt!—(Weighs the money in his hand.) 


One, two, three. (Pockets it.) Jes, the affront 
may be pocketted, | 


Fred. "Well! The third, the third? 
Moll. The third is—the young lady. 

Fred. But her name ? 
Molli. Her name is—probably the same as her 
mother's. 

Fred. Miss Brumbach! N No, that must not be 
her name. 9 | 

Molk. Give her another. 
Fred. That I will, by Heayen! That I will! 
Do you know nothing more ? 
Moll. Nets, but that the coffee grows cold, 


[ Exit into No 8. 


Fred. Mis Brumbach !——The name sets my 
teeth a chattering—makes a lump of ice of me. 
How shall I cure this beautiful girl of her ugly 
name? And have I not the power? Yes! 1 
will be her physician! Before to-morrow night 
shall she be Baroness Wellinghorst!— That sounds 
better. But how shall I begin it? Not a word 
have I spoken with her yet. {Peeps through the 
key-hole.) There I see a green sofa but nobody 
sits on it. On the right hand hangs a looking-glass, 


but no image is reflected from it.—I must watch 


à little. 
(As he puts hs eYe again to the i the door 


Enter 
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Enter ListTTE from No. . 


Lis. Ah! (Screaming.) What does this mean ? 

Fred. A formal siege, my lovely girl: but you 
make a sally, and the enemy retreats. _ 

Lis. Have I done you any harm, sir? 

Fred. Irreparable. | 

Lis. Oh, dear! | 

Fred. With those sparkling eyes, you rogue! 

Lis. May I ask with whom you wish to speak, 
sir? 

Fred. With you, dear girl. 

Lis. Well, here I am. 

Fred. Pray tell me, who do you serve? 

Lis. Mrs. Von Brumbach. 

Fred. And who is Mrs. Von Brumbach? 
Lis. Now, indeed, you ask me too much. I 

have only been with her three weeks: nor could 
my predecessor give me any information, for she 
had only served her ten days. 

Fred. And you three weeks! That does you ho- 
nor. 

Lis. My patience is already as thin as a cobweb, 
and if it was not for the sake of the dear young 

Jad) 

Fred. 8 the dear young lady! The lovely 
young lady ! 

Lis. Do you know her ? | 

Fred. I know nothing but her l. The whole of 
my existence is devoted to the study of her; my 
soul can contain no other knowledge. 
Lis. Where have you seen her? 

Fred. Vesterday at church. 

Lis. Never before ? 


Fred, Now 
Wendt 


W- 


damnably in love with her. 


twenty. 
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Lis. ( Smiling.) The acquaintance | 1s yy 
YOURS. - 

Fred, 80 am 1 young : and the young lady is 
young ; and you are young ; and—in short, I am 


Lis. Indeed! We cannot read that, 
Fred. But 7 know it by heart. 

Lis. Have you often such attacks? 5 
Fred. I'll tell thee what, Lisette. I have been 
in love ever since I was eight years old, and I 

hope to continue so until I am eighty ! 

Lis. The last object of your love vill be envied. 

Fred. The last object 1s your young lady. I 
shall love her forever. 

Lis. Forever! | 

Fred. Not an hour less. 

Lis. Eternity is a pretty little thing in the mouth * 

of a young man of twenty. 
Fred. One and "OY. if you please; one and 


Lis. One and MW I humbly beg pardon, 
But may one ask, how the knight is called who 
bears my young lady's s chains? 

Fred. Baron Wellinghorst, I am rich. Have 
neither father or mother. To-morrow I am of 
age, and may do what I please. 

Lis. So, so! Now if the young lady could do 
what she pleased. | 

Fred. Do you think she would be willing? 

Lis. Why not? Here an old cross mother; 
there a pleasant young gentleman. Here a glass 
of rhubarb: there a glass of almond-milk. 

Fred. I am charmed! IT must kiss thee ! 

Lis. (Resists.) Do you always kiss your be- 
loved's chambermaids when you are charmed? 

Fred, 
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Fred. Always, always —its my way. 
Lis. Young gentlemen kiss; old ones give mo- 
ney. 6 
Fred. O! in that I'm as old as Methusalem. 
s her a fall pure.) There, you rogue am 
not grey? 
Lis. ¶ Feigning resistance.) Nou. Indeed 
it was not meant but you are irresistible. : 
Fred. O, that I could hear your young mY say 
ſo! | | 
Lis. Who knows—— 5 
Fred. Tell her that I languish like Siegwar, | 
rave like Werter— - 
Lis. And love like Tom Jones. 
Fred. That I am modest and discreet— 
Lis. That you sparkle like a rocket — 
* F red. Which dissolves in brilliant globes of light 
Lis. And goes out in an instant. ' 
Fred. You should never continue a comparison 
too far. Now let us speak of my gratitude—lIt 
shall be as lasting as my love. 
Lis. Four weeks. | 
Fred. Jesting aside. It is in your power to put 
me into a perfect rage of thankſulness. ( Tales 
outga letter.) If, for example, you would deliver 
this letter. 
Lis. With all my heart. But where is the di- 
- rection ? 
Fred. It is addressed from me, through you, to 
my future spouse. 
Lis. Without a name. Then I can give it to 
whom I please. ö ' 
Fred. Not to old Mrs. Von Brumbach : rather 
keep it yourſelf, Veg 


£ 


Lis. * 


—_—_—— 
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oY 
* * 


© Fit. N o, no, my pretty young a of 
twenty-one; a man in love must not go post haste 
like a letter. 

Fred. Cupid is drawn by doves; and Loves . 
As soon as the little god shall yoke snails to his 
chariot, I also will slacken my pace. 

Lis. My young lady does not yet even know 

that you exist; and shall she degin a Correspond- 
ence with you ? | 

Fred, Only let her read. 

Lis. The letter is probably es: from her eyes. 

Fred. Word by world. 

Lis. Then I know it by heart. 

Fred. But an ambassador without credentials— 

Lis. Patience! Patience! 

Fred. That word stands not in my dictionary. 

Lis. Then write it in. Keep your letter, and þ 
will tell her. 

Fred. What? 

Lis. Liten—— 


SONG. 
LiseTTE and Frepercxk—4n dialogue. 


0 2 Lisette, ; FY 


That a handsome young man, 
With eyes black and bright, 
Will love her forever 


And ever. 
Frederick. | 
That's right 


Lisette, 


15 


That [A is a baron 
As bold as a knight, 
And 


= 
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And as rich as a prince: 
What say you? 


Frederick. 
All right: 


Lisette. 


That he is almost f 
._ Twenty-one, but not quite 
And will wed her with pleasure 
To-morrow, 


| Frederick. | , 
oh To-night ! 


Lis. If the old lady should not prove covetous 
of her blessing, and withhold her consent. 
Fred. Chance has made me a baron, and given 
me two rich manors; hat objection cam she have 
to me ? 
Lis. She will say, children must not marry. 
Fred. Two years hence she may say so to her 


grand- children. 


Lis. The mother is not willing to share the yr. 
tle crown with the daughter, 

Fred. What! Is the old one upon the look- 
out for a second marriage? 

Lis. A third. 5 

Fred. Bravo! 

Lis. The first husband she vexed to death. The 
second ran away from her. She will take batter 
care of a third. 5 

Fred. Indeed? And yet travels in company 
with her daughter She would sell cucumbers, 
and yet carries melons in the same basket. 

Lis. We think the melons are not ripe- We 
call N anneal the „little girl,” the © child.“ 


C Fred. 


* 
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Fred. Nannette! Is her name Nannette? 

Lis. Yes. | 

Hired. Nannette! O, what a heavenly name! 
I'm charmed again! I must kiss you! Nannette | 
—] must kiss you again! 

Lis. What! charmed again already? 

Fred. Ves, Im made up of raptures, charms 
and enchantments! If your young lady had a 
dozen such names, twelve times would 1 kiss you 
for cach. 

Lis. Lud a mercy! Softly, sir. If any one 
should surprize us they would think you were in 
love with me. 


Fred. To be sure. Why not? I am in love 


with you. I once was in love with eight girls at 
the same time. 
Lis. A pretty beenden 
Fred. But if you should be of opinion, that a 


divided heart burns the weaker, the fire of these 


kisses shall convert you. (Attempts to kiss her.) 
Lis. (Revisting.) Baron! Why, baron! | 
Fel. (Opening his room door. ) Frederick! Fre- 
derick ! 
Lis. Ah! (Shrieks, and runs of into No. 9 


Enter Fklix in a morning gown, from No. 1. 


Fred. What! my dear Mr. Felix, are you up 
already ? 

Fel. That is the question I would put to you: ; 
or you generally sleep some hours longer than 
I do. 


Fred, Alas! my dear ior love—love robs 


me of sleep. 
Fel. What, again? Three miles fygom hence I 
heard the same story. 1 


; | | Fr ed, 


* 


i. 
1 


1 
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Fred. Three! Was it just three? That was 
ominous. | 
Fel. How so? 

Fred. Look at the figure of three on that door. 

Fel. Well? 

Fred. There dwells my beloved. 

Fel. What, she. who ran in there just now ? 

Fred. Oh dear! no. That was only her chams 
bermaid; a star of the sixth quality compared to 
the luminous sun of my aftections, 

Fel. J am used to hear of angels, stars, and 
8UNs. 

Fred. And pray, Mr. Felix, if Mahomet could 
put the moon in his pocket, why m2y not I _—y 
the sun? | 

Fel. You will burn your wings. 

Fred. You jest: but I am in earnest, 

Fel. Heaven forbid. 

Fred. Why? 

Fel. Because we find among twenty marriages 
but one that is supportable: among an hundred, 
but one that is happy. 

Fred. You are a woman-hater, 

Fel, A burnt child dreads the fire: but the youth 
5 into the flames. 

Fred. Flames! I'm a flame myself. A torch. 
A blazing tar-barrell. O its so delicious to be 
all on fire! 

Fel. J have experience—dearly-bought - experi- 
ence. 

Fred. Only think, sir! Only think! Her 
name is Nannette. 

CO Her name Fon be Angelica, and = * 

ange 


Fred. Only sixteen years old 


F, 11. 
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Fel. So much the longer will she torment you. 

Fred. As beautiful as a rose-bud ! _ | 

Fel. So much the more will the butterflics flut, 
ter around her. 

Fred. As gentle as a dove ! 

Fel. Women are all gentle—out of daors. 

Fred. Out of doors! Then will we take the 
air all day. | 

Fel. My young friend, you Jet upon ths most 
serious affair of your hic. 

Fred. Serious? Just the reverse. To love a 
beautiful girl: be beloved by her: marry her !— 
What can be so charming? 

Fel. It is well that I know you, and know how 
soon these sparks go out. 

Fred. That was because they formerly were only 
sparks; hut now—naw is a Trojan conflagration! 

Fel. Dear Frederick, no more romance. We 
have travciled together many a mile, and have seen 
more than our post-horses. Don't let me have it 
ta say, that ypu know the world and not yourself. 

Fred. If che seven sages af Greece had seen my 
Nannette, they all would be as mad as I am! 

Fel. And when you shall have been married to 
your Nannette one year 

Fred. I shall have been happy three hundred 
and sixty-five days. 

Fel. And in the second year? 
Fred. Three hundred and Sixty-six—if i its a leap I 


ear. Þ 


el. Might my own terrible example be of ser- 
vice to you. I was once married—perhaps still 


am so. 
| Fred. Perhaps! . you 
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Fel. I play'd the lover of romance with my 
wife, and stood gaping at the moon, instead of 
examining her heart, until the sun of reason arose 
and showed me that I was wretchedly deceived. 


SONG. Felix. 


She hung on my arm, and with accents 80 sweet, 
Cried, „the daylight can't vanish too soon; 
long thus to lean, while you lead me to greet 
The mild beams ot the silver-faced moon.” 


At eve all was busWd, and night's pres shone bright, 
I beg'd—$he contented too son. 
1 N that the spirit I thus made my own, 

Was as mild as the beams of the moon. 


The moon-beams soon vanish'd—the bridegroom awoke— | 
Whilst the bright sun of reason arose, 

. Hymen's bands I found chains, and his garland a yoke; 
And the moon out reminds me of woes. | 


Now at eve when I ramble o'er hill or thro? brake, 

I deplore that | married so soon; 
Aud in reason's despite my heart sometimes will ach, 
While regret casts a cloud o'er the moon. 


Fred. You ene your Xenophon, and read 
the life of Socrates. 

Fel. My Xantippe presented to me Fl the 
goblet of poison. Vanity, obstinacy, and, above. 
all, that accursed trick of pouting, at length drove 
me from my home, to seek rest on the troubled 
billows of an unquiet world. 

Fred. You left her, then? 

Fel. It was wrong. I conſess my. weakness in 
the hope of preventing yours -I left her all my 
property, which was far from inconsiderable, and 
an only child—a daughter. The. ſitile knowledge 
I bad acquired was all I took with me. | 


Fred. 
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Fred. Particularly yaur knowledge of women. 

Fiel. The assumed name of Felix protected me 
from enquiries; and I found an asylum in your 
father's house when you were but a little boy. 

Fred. My father died, and left to me the en- 
chanting duty of continuing his undiminish'd friend- 
ship to you. 

Fel. You can if you will, dear Frederick. 

Fred. We must always remain together. I could 
not be happy without you. 

Fel. I love you as my son; and, as such, warn 
you of danger. Your father's last words still 
sound in my ears. 

Fred.“ Obey this man,” said he to me; © 580 
shall my blessing remain upon thy head.” 

Fel. To-morrow you will be of age, and my 
authority ceases. The friend can only warn and 
entreat. | 

Fred. The friend! You make me proud by 
the title; But, my dear Mr. Felix, why must my 
marriage be unhappy because yours was 80? If 
my Nannette. should ever ask me to gaze at the 
moon, I shall remember you, and think she means 
to blind me. 

Fel. But you do not know your newly beloved. 
Fred. What! Have I not seen her? But not 
a word more; you yourself shall see her, be en- 
chanted, and become my rival! That soft blue 
eye, modest grace, charming timidity, lovely in- 
nocence — Shaped like a Greek; blooming as a 
Circassian; the bosom of a, Turk; the teeth of a 
Moor Sees a ſervant girl, with a bunch of keys, 
eross the Stage.) What a pretty creature! Stop 
hark, my dear! Don't run. Ah! you little 
er- . vou! ( * runxing after her. / 
* 


. 


Fel. There it is! Every white apron sets him 
on fire. Foolish boy! who takes the heat of youth 
for love: and woe to the poor girl who shall throw 
her myrtle garland into such straw flames. 


[ Exit into his apartment, 


SCENE SECOND. 


— —— 


Mrs. BRUMRBAch's apariment. A door and win- 


dow in front. 


Enter LISsETTE. 


Lis, {Counting the money given her by Frederick J 
Eight dollars and a piece of gold! I like this 
young man. He is as rash as an ensign, and as 
liberal as a prince. Let me see. What is a cham- 
bermaid's duty in this affair? Here burns the fire, 
and there lays the straw ! Then she must put the 
straw a little nearer to the fire; give a puff—and 
the business is done. 


Enter NANNETTS. | 


Nan. Lisette, is Mama up already ? | 

Lis. Yes, miss, she is combing the lap-dog. 
Nan. (Yawning.) What day is to-day, Lisette? 
Lis. Monday. 

Nan. I'm sorry for it. 


Lis, Why? 
' Nan. It is so long before Sunday! 
Lis. Did che last sermon 3 you 50 well? « 


Nan. 


1 1 
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Nan. The sermon! O, no! But at church 
one sees the people of the town. All the rest of 

the week we dare not stir out of the house. 

Lis. Ves, one sees and one is seen. | 

Nan. I wonder who would look at my plain 
hat and simple white clothes? Indeed I am quite 
ashamed that mama gives me nothing better. - 

Lis. Perhaps she thinks mama nature has given 
you enough. 

Nan. When J sit, in these clothes, among the 
fine dressed ladies, I feel that mama is right when 
She calls me stupid ugly thing. 

Lis. There are people who pretend the con- 
trary. 

Nan. Yes, Mr. Piffleberg once told me that I 
was pretty; but mama was angry, and he retract- 
ed his words. 

Lis. I know a young gentleman who will say 

as much, and not retract for all the mamas in Ger- 
many. 

Nan. Do you know him? Ah, deat! how 

happy you are, Lisette! You are acquainted 
with so many people. 

Lis. Within this half hour he talk'd more to 
me about you than I could repeat in a year. 

Nan. About me? O, gemini! Tell me, Li- 
sette! Tell me! 

Lis. Her is young, well made, all in a blaze, 
and he says damnably in love.“ 

Nan. In love? with whom? 

Lis. With you. 

Nan. With me! Oh, gemini! Lisette how you 
have frightened me. We must go and tell mama 
We N : 3 

Lis. 
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Lis. O yes, and run and tell Molkus! Tell 
mama, indeed! | 
Nan, But does he love me, Lisette? Ah! now, 
you are joking. 

Lis. Not I. He wishes to marry you. 

Nan. Marry me! Marry me! Ha! ha! ha! 
That's droll enough. But, Lisette, can I marry 
already? 

Lis. I see nothing wanting but a good husband. 

Nan, You make me laugh. 

Lis. He is rich, and moreover a baron. 

| Nan, Are barons better for husbands than other 
men ? 

Lis. Not all. But I will lay any wager, that 
this one pleases. 

Nan. You will win, Lisette; I am sure you 
will win, if he loves me. 

Lis. Love you! Why when I told him that 
your name was Nannette, he was in such an exta- 
cy that he caught me in his arms, and kissed me 
like a madman. 

Man. Kissed you ! Is that a proof of his love 
for me ? 

Lis. Certainly. 

| Nan. That's droll. But I don't like such proofs, 

Lis. He asked me to deliver a letter to you. 

Nan. Where is it, Lisette? Quick, quick. 

Lis. © I take a letter? says I: © no, no indeed,” 
and I scolded him soundly. 

Nan. Now, how could you do so? Nobody 
ever wrote to me in my life. Poor young gentle- 
man! I dare say he'll grow melancholy. 

Lis. Never fear. Melancholy don't seem to be 
his business. 

Nan. Oh, gemini! Lisette, what will be the 


end of it? 


L 


* 


D | Lis. 
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- Lis: With time comes experience. You will 
know by and by. Your mama will not hurfy 
(from hence, because her romance with Mr. Piffle- 
berg begins to become serious; so that you may, 
perhaps, have an opportunity of seeing and speak- 


ing with one another. 
Nan. See and speak !—I- am sure, Lisette, I 


shall neither be able to open my mouth or my 
eyes. | 

Lis. That will be his business. Come, come, 
who knows what may happen. - He has fine estates, 
and when you are baroness Wellinghorst, I wal 


marry the steward. 
Nan. Yes. But then—then, Lisette—he 8 not 


prove his love for me by kissing you. 
Lis. No, no—hush. You shall have all the 
proofs. THONG here comes mama. . 


i Enter Mapant VON 1 


Nan. Good morning, mama. 

M. B. Good morning, child. Good heaven! 
how vulgar you look to-day : as red and healthy 
as a milk maid. I suppose you slept all night? 

Nan. That I did, as sound as a top. 


SONG. NANNETTE. 1 


Did peaceſul slumber eber decline, 
Her poppies o'er the couch to shed, 
Where guiltless innocence reclines her head, 


And OY and exercise to call her join? 


The KT of the 9 she flies, 
Affrighted by their beds of state: 
Ambition's sons in vair her ſavors wait, 


And Res in vain for peaceful slumber cries, 


N. B. 
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M. B. Ah, there it is! there it is! How can a 
child of a genteel family think of sleeping half her 
life like a dormouse? - | 

Nan. Indeed I can't help it, mama. Aſter sup- 
per I am so sleepy, that if I did not go to bed, I 
should certainly nod in my chair. | | 

M. B. That's because you eat. A shocking 
vulgar custom. You may know a lady of quality 
by her camplaints, - Thank heaven, I have not 
known an hour of healch in my life. 

Lis. That accounts, madam, for the air of soft 
languor which diffuses itself over your person, and 
renders your manners so interesting. 

M. B. Dear Lisette, you know men are tyrants; 


and how should we weak creatures dare to trample: 


under foot the rights of the strong, if we could 
not render our delicacy interesting? Nervous 
complaints, cramps and hysterics have metamor- 
phosed many a Jordly master into a supple slave. 
But these are things which little girls can't under- 
stand: go, child, into my closet, read in the prayer- 
book, and take care of the lap-dog. ; 
Nan. Yes, mama. {Exit Nassen 7 | 
M. B. Has not Mr. Piffleberg been here? 
Lis. He went a hunting very early this morning. 
M, B. Poor man! Anxiety deprives him of 
rest. It is strange how hard some people take the 
Soft passion. What think you, Lisctte, shall I 
marry him? 
Lis. Consult your heart, madam. | 
M. B. Oh, horribly vulgar! No, no, those 
times are past, when the heart was suffered to play 
the master and lead blindſolded reason in chains. 
Love is a good servant, but a bad master. Mar- 
riage is a hateful custom; but, being established, 


On 


„ A 
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one must * to it, as to the add s nap. 
in Spain. But woe to the fool who bends = 
neck where she was born to govern. 

Lis. But with Mr. Piffleberg?- 

M. B. True, there I run no risk of enslaving 
myself; and that is no small recommendation. His 
estate, it is true, is mortgaged; but he is an honest 
creature, and since one must have a male animal 
about one, as well him as another. To be sure 
he is a little too rough and noisy, but he has a 
great deal of nature about him, and I love na- 
ture !—Lisette, where are my other teeth? 

Lis. In your bed-chamber, madam, 

M. B. This man seems really attached to me: 
but I must make trial of his talents for obedience; 

Lis. And if he stands the trial ? 

M. B. Why—lI am tired of rambling about 
thus alone: I want a husband to settle my ac- 
counts, and take the trouble off my hands of 
quarrelling with innkeepers and postillions. Then 
when I consider that I have a little child to pro- 
vide for 

Lis. Bless me, madam! have you a little child ? 

M. B. Do you forget Nannette ? 

Lis. Oh, the young lady- | 
NI. B. What young lady? A child who hardly 

knows her right hand from her leſt. I hope, L. 
sette, you don't put things in her head. | 

Lis. Oh dear, madam! Mercy forbid! Why 
she hardly knows that she has a head. 

M. B. Ah! Lisette, a mother's duty is a heavy 
burthen : then there is the lap-dog and the canary- 
birds. — My future spouse will have enough to do. 

Lis. You might easily get rid of the young lady. 

A. B. How $0? 

„41 EY Lis. 


933 
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ROY Give her a husband. 

M. B. Art thou mad? Ha! ha! that child a 
husband! Don't mention such a thing. Early 
marriage—late repentance. | 

Lis. It would be a pity, to be sure, for poor 
Mopsy the lap-dog's sake, he is so attached to her, 
AM. B. That alone would be sufficient. Come, 
Lisette, let me attend a little to my dress. No, no, 
as long as the dear lap-dog lives, Nannette must 
not think of marrying. [ Exit. 

Lis. Oh dear! Oh dear! And she is called a 
mother! Well, they say charity covers .a multi. 
tude of sins. Then will I weave a plot to release 

r Nannette from this tyrant, the charity of 
which shall cover all my peccadillos like a en 


SONG. LISsETTE. 


Come dear invention ! 
The chambermaid's first blessing 
Which makes her feel as Crœsus rich, 
Tho' nothing else possessing. 
Hither! Fill my plotting brain!⸗ 
Make the dragon's watching vain : 
$: Until Hesperia's golden fruit be mine ; 
And love with beauty bless'd pay bomage at thy shrine. 


[ Exit, 


END OF FIRST ACT. 
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ACT SECOND. scENE FIRST. 
Scene, continues from last act. 


Enter P1FFLEBERG. 


Pif. Hoix! tally ho! tally ho! The widow ! 
What is the old puss still in her form? I'll rouze 
her with a sportsman's serenade. 


SONG. PirFLEBERG. 


The morning is bright, still the dew on the ground; 

My pointers bound lightly and share in my Joys ;— 

A brace of staunch.dogs !—Now, a covey is found— 

See !—they paint !— fix'd as stone—not a wink of their eyes! 
Go on hey re up II single one. 
He's down! My aim is sure. 
Mark! Mark: — Again I've mark'd them down. 
My game is still secure. 


While bills, dales, and woods the sharp echoes repeat, 
My priming is laid and my charge is renew'd. 
Follow! Juno and Dashwood ! In vain they retreat— 


In triumph I bear home the choice of the brood. 


Go on!—They're up!—1 single one 

He's down! My aim is sure. 

Mark! Mark! —Again I mark them down, 
TPP game is still secure. 


Ye hoix !—Tally ho Erbe widow !—Here she 
comes! I've oaks her down !—TI'm the shot, 
crack ! ¶ Always accompanying the last word * crack” 
with a Smart clap of the hands. ) 


* 


3 MApAME Von * 


M. B. Bless me! what a vulgar noise! Have 
ih on my nerves, my good Mr, Piffleberg? 
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Pif. Good morning, widow ! A fresh morn- 
ing. I have been bathing my ſeet in dew. 

A. B. You speak as poetically as if you had 
been reading Kleist or studying Thomson's Sea- 
sons. 

Pif. Kleist? I have a cousin serves in \ that re- 
-giment. As to Thomson I don't like him —he $a 
damn'd brute of a poacher. 

M. B. Thomson a poacher! 

Pif. Yes, I have caught him at it. But he's a 
good miller, and so I keep him on my estate. 

M. B. Oh, lud! Oh, lud !—Have you mou 
hunting on your estate? 

Pif. The best in the land. Marry me, widow, 
and I'll shew you $sport !—Not such a shot in all 
Germany; crack! Or for a fox-chace—Devill 
take me widow—you are no chicken but you 
never saw such sport, old as you are. 

M. B. Old It seems, sir, you are as poor a 
judge of a lady's age as TR would be of .a Chi- 
Nese poem, 

Pf. There you have me. I never was in the 
West-Indies. I speak plain German. 

M. B. German enough, heaven knows! 

Pif. I can tell the age of a horse to a hair. 
There a body may look at the teeth. 

M. B. Will you walk into the stable? 

Pi,. What should I do there? To be sure the 
landlord has a pair of bays— [ 

M. B. They will understand your lan 

Pif. So ho! Dam'me the youu > Rey ve 
been at some of my old blunders I suppose. I'm 
off the track—must call in. Don't take any.thing 
amiss, widow, I am plain, but as honest as my 
spamel ; taunch as my pointer. A. good fowling- 
| piece 
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piece should have a rusty coat; your polish startles 
the game — but clean within, widow ; clean within ! 
And what signifies a little rough casing, so as the 
heart has but its proper loading, well wadded and 
ramm'd. 

M. B. Why if a lady could undertand—— 

Pif. Let us make an end of the matter. To- 
morrow shall be the wedding; and the next day 
the fox-chace. 

M. B. Good heavens! you are s bagty ! 

Pif. Why the truth is, widow, we have neither 


of us any time to lose. I have been a long time 


out of my teens as well as yourself. 
M. B. Why, pray sir, how old do you take me 
to be? 
Pif. Why you told me yourself, that your se- 
cond husband was killed in the seven-years war. 
M. B. Very pretty, sir! Why not in the Tro- 


jan war? 


Pi. Trojan war! When was that? Was that 


one of old Fred's? But damn all wars, they spoil 


sport. I love peace, and will marry you, even 
though you had gone to school with Methusalem. 
Therefore, widow, make no difficulty. Come 
with me to Piffleberg. My curate—a damn'd good 
Shot—shall publish the banns, and then in God's 


name be fruitful and multiply. 


M. B. Not quite so fast, Mr. Sportsman. To 
win a lady or to shoot a partridge are two very 
different things. There is nothing so disgusting as 
one of your marriages which are concluded like a 
matter of bargain and sale; where there is no elope- 
ment, no moonlight assignation, no duel, no sui- 
cide to enliven the scene a little, 


Pif, 
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Pi,. Suicide! A very lively affair to be sure, 
widow ; but it may do as well after the ceremony. 
As to the duel, why I'm a damn'd good shot, 
crack! but who is there to fight with ? 

M. B. But setting aside those bagatelles, there 
are a thousand things to be done. 

Pil. In God's name, let's begin then, or the 
sporting season will be over. I am ready to re- 
ceive your instructions. 

M. B. We must be undisturbed. 

P. Well; who disturbs us? 

IM. B. This is a public hall: people constantly 

passing and repassing.— But observe, sir. Yon- 
der door leads to the garden. Here is the key to 
it. When the clock strikes twelve, the noon of 
night and hour of ghosts, I shall expect you here. 

Pif. At midnight! Why dam'me, widow, I 
am always a-bed by ten o'clock. * The hour of 
ghosts!“ yes, and the hour of thieves too. 

M. B. Oh, sir! if you are afraid 

Pif. Afraid !—No, I am only afraid of over- 
sleeping the time. (He takes the key.) 

M. B. Very well, sir! If so, sir, you may 
scek a mistress in the dew to-morrow mornin 

Pi,. But why must I come through the garden P 
The house is a public house, open all night, no- 
body to stop me. 

M. B. What, sir? would you expose my cha- 
racter? Besides, the garden is so much more plea- 
sant; the pure air and the nightingale's song and 
I Shall myself be there. 

Pif. The nightingale don't sing at this season. 

M. B. To be short, sir, the way to 5 heart 
lies through the garden. 

Pf 
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Pif. What, widow, is your heart a hot-house ? 
Io tell you the truth, if I don't get my usual rest 
at night, I am not worth a charge of powder tho 
Whole day. after. 

M. B. Very well, sir: no sacrifice—no merit. 

Pf. Come, come, widow, let us leave these 
fooleriesto younger people. I believe our ages put 
together would amount to something more than a 
century. 

M. B. What, sir, would you make me a Cy- 
bele ? 

Pif. You have the gout, and I am troubled at 
times with a rheumatism and a cursed back ach; 
and the night-air is as bad for that as for your 
asthmatic cough. 

M. B. Oh heavens! what e I chall 
faint—I am sick 

Piſ. There it is, now! And yet you would be 
running about in the damp air at midnight. 

M. B. Nannette ! — Lisette! — Help!— I am dy- 


Pif. Never ſear— will mix you a tea-cup-full 
of brandy and gun-powder—never knew it fail— 
here's my pistol. ¶ His pocket bottle.) Give mea 
tea-cup. I am the best horse- doctor in 

M. B. Nannette! Lisette! Help! help! Harts- 
horne ! Salts ! 


Enter N ANNETTE and LISETTE. 


Lis. Dear me! my lady, what's the matter? 

Nan. What ails you, dear mama? 

M. B. My salts—give me my salts! 

Lis. ( Holding it under her nose.) The young 
genticman has certainly been 1 lbemies. 


P 
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Pif. Young! (Half aside.) Not much young- 
er than she is. And she is as grey as 2 — 
hare in the winter. 

M. B. Get out of my . sir! Get out of 
my sight, sir! 

Pi. Her back's up now: we must smoothe it. 
(To her.) Why but, widow, What the devi—1 
meant no harm 

M. B. Out of my sight, sir! | 

Piſ. Give me leave and I'll send you as fine a 
sow as ever you sat eyes on. 

AM. B. Keep your swine for companions. 

Pif. Dam'me, she's in earnest. Even the so 
won't soothe her. | 

M. B. I insist upon Lou quitting my apartments. 

Pif. Well, a ets pacified—I'm off—but IL 
Shall return. 

M. B. Never. 

Pif. (Going,) I have thought of a plan for 
reconciliation. If that don't do—Let the hunts- 
man sound his horn and couple the dogs—Hoix ! 
Tally ho! Ringwood ! Echo! Dashwood |! 

Exit. 

M. B. What! Is he gone? and without throw- 
ing himself at my feet? | 

Lis. You must forgive him that, my lady, he 
is stiff in the knees. 

M. B. Alas! how many things must we forgive 
the tyrannic sex. 

Nan. Dear mama, do the Russian hares grow 
grey in winter?) | 

M. B. You are a goose. 

Nan. If my lover had said such a thing to me, 
I would have discharged him without much cere- 


mn. 
M, B. 
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4 M. B. Lover! Your lover! Is it possible? 
1 What do I hear? We shall soon have babes 
J in the cradle lisping to one another “ love.” 
Each doll will be a Cupid, and every sugar-cake a 
love: letter. Pray, my pert miss, do you know 
what those things called lovers are? 

Nan. Not very well, mama, but I am ready to 
learn. /Curtseying.) 

M. B. Heaven forbid, child! A lover is worse 
than the sun in the spring; the one spoils the com- 
plexion, the other the heart. 

Lis. Yes indeed, miss, and if he don't. spoil 1 it, 
he takes it away. 

M. B. A lover is a cunning animal, always lying 
in Wait to take advantage of your weakness. 

Nan. Is one always weak when one has a Jover ? 

„Lis. It will happen so sometimes. 

M. B. If he lies at Four feet as a 2 
let him lie. x4 

Nan. Poor man! 

M. B. Liſt him up, and he becomes your ty- 
if rant. A lover is a second Proteus, he insinuates 
i himself 1 in every possible form. 
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Enter FRED ERIC as a hatir-dresser. 


Fred. Beg pardon, ladies; am I right? {( Put- 
ting his head in at the door. 
Lis. (Smiling. Yes, indeed, in every possible 
. form. 
ih M. B. Whom do you want, friend ? 
it Fred. The celebrated and amiable Madame Von 
Brumbach. Entering.) 

'M. B. I am Madame Von Brumbach. 

Lis. (Avide to Nannette.) It is the baron. 


Nan, 
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Nan. (Shrieks.) Ah! 

M. B. What ails the child? 

Lis. You have made her so afraid of lovers, 
that even this powder-puft frightens her. 

Nan. Must I run away, mama, if I see one? 

M. B. Not if I am present. 

Fred. (Archly.) I think, madam, they say that 
children cut their 2 very soon in this coun- 
tr 

* B. Children are very forward. But pray, 
my friend, what do you want here? 

Fred. 1 wish to have the felicity of putting your 
silken hair in curls. 

M. B. Your trouble is in vain, I have a hair- 
dresser. 

Fred. Certainly, madam, he is my master Ble 
is sick, madam, and has sent me in his place. 

A. B. Ah! so, so! What ails him? 

Fred. He is—sick, madam, sick very sick. 

M. B. But his disorder ? 

Fred. Ves, madam—true—he has the—the— 
broken-leg, madam—the broken- leg. 

M. B. Poor man! How did it happen? 

Fred. He happened to be—Heaven knows why 
—upon the top of St. Agathy's steeple, and, in 
descending, his foot slipped and he fell down sev- 
enty-seven steps. Seventy-seven—lI counted them 
myself. | 

M. B. Top of a steeple! Well, he that as- 
cends high may fall low. But what business had a 
hair-dresser at the top of a steeple ? 

Rn 1 They wish to be always busy about the 
ea 

Fred. Ha! ha! ha! The lady is 8 
about the head of the church. I should be bappy 
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to take the pope by the nose. { Imitaling the ac- 
tion of shaving. But my master was in the line 
of his profession, madam, even at the top of a 
steeple. Did your ladyship ever see St. Agathy's 
church ? | 

M. B. Lisette bring my dressing-gown. {To 
him.) Never. (Lisette goes for the gown.) 

Fred. Nearly at the top of the steeple is a statue 
of the saint, with a beautiful fox-coloured wig, 
which, being out of curl, my master was sent by 
order of the vestry to put the holy hair in buckle. 

Lis. { Having put the gown over her mistress and 
Seated her in front of the stage.) Good fellow, 
have you long exercised your proſession? 

Fred. ( W to dress J I hope soon to be 
a master. 

Lis. Then I suppose you will marry 5 

Fred. (Looking at Nannette.) If I can obtain 
the object of my love. 

M. B. What countryman are you ? 
Fred. From Alsace, my lady—an emigrant—if 
I should be known, I am undone. . 

M. B. You must be on your guard. | 

Fred. I shall take care to deceive those who will 
suffer themselves to be blinded. 

M. B. There you are right. Have you many 
customers? 

Fred. 1 forget them all when with your lady- 
Ship. 

M. B. You are an odd fellow, Do you dress 
the Lady Hengsberg ? | 

Fred. The Lady Hengsberg ? o. yes. 

M. B. How old do you think she is? 

Fred. How old?  Why——a—-your my 
might be her daughter, 

Nan. 
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M. B. Smiling.) Oh, no! not so much as 
that. She is some years younger than Iam. 
Fred. Is it. possible? (He sheus Nannette a 
letter. She appears anxious, pleased, and timid, 
Lisette takes the letter, and reaches behind Frederick 
to Nannette, who approaches and takes the letter 
om her. 
ff M. B. Rut it is very natural chat she should look 
so old; the dissipated life she leads — 

Fred. Her husband ought to restrain hger. 

M. B. She has no longer a husband. 

Fred. True—true—that is true enough—sbe is 
a widow= 

M. B. No—she is divarced. 

Fred. Ah! true; divorced. A widow or di- 
vorced, or divorced or a widow, it's all one. 

M. B. (To Nannette, who is going off with the * 
letter.) Where are you going, child? 

Nan. To my room, mama, 

M. B. Stay here. There is nothing for you to 
do there. Stay here. (To Frederick.) Sa, the 
revolution drove you from home? 

Fred. Yes, madam. They wanted to force li- 
berty down my throat; but I ( Looking signifi- 
catly at Nannette.) prefer slavery. 

M. B. Why certainly hair-dressers are the serv- 
ants of luxur 

. Fred. I would willingly fly to England, but 
since Pitt has laid a tax on hair- powder, the Eng- 
lich have all become crops; and, unless wigs can 
be brought in, the profession must starve. 

M. B. Lisette, pray give me As she turns 
zue sees Nannette reading the letter.) Pray, miss, 
what have you got there ? 

Nan. (Frightened, ) Nothing, mama—nothing. 

M. B. 
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M. B. Nothing. Let me see immediately what 
nothing looks like. Bring it hither instantly. 

Nan. It is not nothing, mama. It is—it is— 
Distressed.) 

Lis. It is—a paper / Confused. 

M. B. Will you not obey me? Rises.) 

Fred. O ho! What, miss, have you got the 
letter out of my powder-bag ? that's a good joke 
— Ha! ha! ha! {Takes the letter.) | 

M. B. What letter ? 
Fred. I don't think the young lady would have 
done it, but that little thief of a chambermaid of 

ours has taken 1t out 

Lis. (Taking the hint.) Little thief, indeed 
a pretty appellation : though I did take the thing 
out of your nasty bag, I won't be called thief, so I 
won't. (Pretending to weep.) You powder-puft: 
you wash-ball: razor-strop——( Pretending rage, 
and following him as if to box his ears.) Bravo, 
baron, it will do! | 

M. B. Am I to know the meaning of all this ? 

Fred. Sit down, serene lady, and compose your- 
self: you shall know all, though I betray my in- 
discretion. | 

M. B. {Sits again.) Well, well! 

Fred. I rely upon your generosity—you shall 
know all. 3 
Nan. (To Lisette, who now stands with her.) 
Sure he won't tell, Lisette? 

Lis. I think we may trust him : he has taken 
his degrees, and is master of arts tho* only a back- 
elor. 

. Fred. Between ourselves, my lady but for 
heaven's sake do not betray me this letter is ad- 
dressed to the Lady Hengsberg. I saw it this 
| morning, 


* 
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morning as I went to dress her: it lay open on 
her toilette my eye caught a phrase — curiosity 
was awakened—and, in short, I whipt it into my 
powder-bag. If you will permit, I will read it to 
your ladyship. , | 

M. B. You may read it my friend you may 
read it. Nannette, go to your chamber. 
Fred. O dear! my lady—a little girl like that 

would not understand it. 

M. B. I am unwilling to let children hear such | 
things. But, however, you may stay and take 
a lesson against the wickedness of the world and 
the impudence of lovers. 

Fred. (Reads, and addresses the whole to Nan- 
nette.) Beautiful and amiable creature.“ 

M. B. * Beautiful!” See, Nannette, what gross 
flatter) 

Fred. have only seen you once, but my 
ben is yours forever. As you came out of church 


79 


yesterday 

M. B. That's all she goes to 80 for. 

Fred. Leaning on the arm of your ugly old 
mother 1 

M. B. That's true edt the mother is an 
ugly old woman, and as mischievous as a cat. 

Lis. And as vain as a peacock. | 

Fred. And as stupid as a goose. | 

M. B. Mischievous, stupid and vain. An ex- 
cellent picture. Ha! ha! ha! Go on. 

Fred. * You looked like Hebe led vy tne old 
Cybele. I am young, rich, and love you un- 
speakably. Accept the hand of a youth who means 
honorably, and will deliver you . che tyranny 
of a mother.“ 


r_ M.3. 
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M. B. That I never heard of the mother—she 


does but too much as the daughter wishes. 


Fred. Let us endeavor to deceive her.“ 

M. B. That will not be difficult. 

Lis. J think not, my lady. 

Fred. * And if she continues her odious tyran- 
ny and preposterous jealousy, fly into the arms of 
him who adores you.” 

M. B. An elopement too! How I shall laugh 
at the old woman. 

Lis. ] think the young itn has explained 
himself clearly enough. 

Nan. Very clearly. 

M. B. {To Nannette. ) It must be clear, indeed, 
if you could understand it. 

Lis. What would you say, miss, if any one | 

Should write you such a letter? 

- Nan. I would not suffer any one to laugh at 
my mother. 

Lis. Then you would dismiss the flaming youth? 

Nan. Why—no—not 80 — 

M. B. How can you embarrass the poor child 
by such questions? 

Man. Indeed, mama, I am very much embar- 
rassed. 

M. B. 80, Lady Hen berg is in a secret cor- 
respondence with a young unknown. Ha! ha! ha! 

Fred. I have found him out already. 

M. B. Indeed! Who? who? 

Fred. A certain Baron Wellinghorst. 

M. B. Well, I must mention this to three or 


four of my most intimate ſriends. 


Enter HAlR-DRTSSER. 
Hair. A ha! me lady, ee mol I hope 


M. B. 


you have not vait. 4 
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N. B. Bless me! monsieur, are n. out of | 


your bed? 

Hair. Me bed!” Ma foi, vy L av a deck 
A 
M. B. Yes, I know it—up to the top of-the 
Steeple. | 
Hair. Steeple! 

M. B. To dress St. Agathy's wig 

Hair. Parblieu! me lady, vat vig ? 

Lis. Did you not put her holy hair in buckle? 

Hair, Vat buckle? | 

Nan. And fall down seventy-seven steps? 

Hair. Seventy-seven—? 

Lis. And broke your leg? WY 

Hair. Diable, vat you mean? 

Fred. You might have broke your leg, ha? 
you mighi have broke it. 

Hair. Me broke a me leg? Aha! {Capers.) 

Fred. But ”_ happily escaped with a * 
A sprain; ha 

Hair. Sprain! Vat you call sprain ? : 

M. B. Why then did you send your journey- 
man? 

Hair. Me shoorneyman? 

Fred. (Making signs to him.) Yes, sir, you 
know you sent me to dress this lady. 

Hair. For vat I sent you, ven I have a good 
pair of legs myself; ha? 

Fred. But you do not dress hair with your legs, 


sir. 
Hair. Me lady, dis is some treek—dis a fellow 


is imposteur, 
Fred. (Getting before him, and offering him mo- 


ney with His hand behind.) Understand me. 
Hair, 
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Hair, For vat I understand? Get out of de 
vay. I understand you for von dam impudent 
fellow. Ma foi! Vere is your certificate ? 

Fred. Here, here. { Endeavoring to pul mo- 
ney in his hand.) 

Hair. No here, here; nor dere, dere -i vont 
sell a de trade to vagabon—l vont Sel] a de bread 
out a me mout. 

Nan. Oh, Lisette! I am in an agony. 

M. B. This man then is not your journeyman ? 

Hair. No more dan is your lap-dog ma shoor- 
neyman. He is imposteur—vagabon— 

M. B. What has induced you to intrude your- 
self into my presence? 

Fred. (Somewhat in caricature.) It is vain any 
longer to attempt to deceive a lady whose penctra- 
tion would baffle the art of the most experienced 
in the wiles of Cupid, much more of me a simple 
youth. I will confess, my lady. 

Nan. It is all over with us, Lisette. 

Fred. I am a poor unfortunate lad. I saw you, 

my lady, in your yellow sattin gown—lI had a 


glimpse of you—necd I say more? 


M. B. What do you mean ? 
Fred. 1 remembered the old saying © a cat may 


look at a king.” I gazed and was undone. If it 


1s a crime to love, let nature bear the blame, who 
gave me such a heart, you such a face. 
M. B. Lisette, give me my ſan. _ 
Lis. To hide her blushes or her wrinkles ? J Brings 
ihe fan, while Frederick proceeds) — | 
Fred. My passion went hand in hand with dis- 
cretion. I only wished to see you; to be near you: 
and, as the * fell upon this innocent strata- 


gem. 


Hair. 
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Hair. Innocent! Ma foi! take a de bread out 
a me mout ! 

Fred. But never should my lips have uttered 
these words, but for this untoward discovery. For 
now I must be banished forever from your pre- 
sence. {Kneels.) Punich me now! Complete 
the work your charms have begun! 

M. B. You are a foolish young man. But rise. 
I pardon you. 

Fred. Alas !—I must then go! {Looking at 
Nannette.) But I leave my heart behind. 

M. B. Who told you you must go? You are 
a ſoolish youth, but you may be improved. You 
see, monsieur, there is nothing to be done with 
this young fellow. 

Hair. Nothing to be done? Ma foi! I go to 
de magistrate, and put him in de ouse of correc- 
tion. 

M. B. If I pardon him, surely you may. 
Hair. He take a noting from you me lady, but 
he spoil a me trade, Pity me me lady — Listen 
and pity. 


SONG. Hair-pRESSER. 


Tink, me lady, only tink, 
Take avay me meat and drink; 
How shall make de kittle boil } 
Vat shall do for vife and $hile ? 
Do I haven't break me leg, 

I $hall have me bread to beg. 


Den he tell de lie so big ;— 
Say I dress de steeple vig. 
Now, me lady, as I live; 

As I hope me sin forgive; 
De only vig I dress in town, 
Gracious lady, is—your own. 


M. B. 
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M. B. A Violger fellow! In short, sir, here is 
your money. I have a right to be dressed by 
whom I please, and I take this young man for my 
valet de chambre. | 

Fred. ( Kisses her hand.) You give me life again! 
Hair. He dress hair? Only see vat a fright he 
as made of your vig. 

M. B. That's nothing to you, fellow. Begone ! 

Hair. I vill complain to de police 

Lis. Do you not hear, fellow? Begone! 


Hair. I vill ave you vipt out a town. 


M. B. My valet de chambre whipt? You arc 
an impudent fellow. | 
Lis. A fool! 
Nan. A brute! | | 
Fred. An envious fellow! Pushing lim.) 
Hair. You take a de bread out a me mout— 
Fred. Away! 
Hair. As to de lady, you ver velcome to dress 
a her old stinking hairs— 
Fred. Out of the house! 


Enter PirrLEBERG and his HuNTsMAN, with six 
hares. | FREDERICK throws the HAIR-DRESSER on 
P1FFLEBERG,: who throws him to the HUNTSMAN, 
who throws him out, 


Pf. Who says the hares are not fresh as a rose? 
Smell one, widow, (th rusting a hare into her face). 
ust shot 'em, crack ! | 
M. B. Good heaven, sir, how vulgar !—And 
pray, sir, what has brought you back? 
Pi. How could I be easy under your displea- 
sure? 1 bring half a dozen hes as mediators be- 


* 


tween you and me, { Throws down the hares. Exit 
Huntsman. 


M. B. 
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M. B. The price you set on the peace, Shows 
the value you set on me. 

Pif. Now I think six hares— 

Fred. And a bear in the bargain— 

Pif. There are no bears in this country. 

M. B. If I thought that true repentance brought 
to my feet — | 

Pi. There they are, all at your feet. 

Fred. The most repentant hares in christendom. 

M. B. Voung man, for a valet de chambre, you 
take too great liberties. 

Pif. A valet de chambre! {after observing him) 
So, ho! Thunder and lightning! Are not you the 
young baron who drank burgundy with me last 
evening at the coffee- house? 

M. B. A Baron? 

Fred. I drink burgundy, your honor? I am 
glad when I get a drink of small beer. 

Pf. Upon my soul, but it is you! Had we not 
three bottles ? 

Fred. Your honor mistakes. 

Pif. Not I. Did not you say, that here in this 
tavern lodged a beautiful girl with her ugly old mo- 
ther ? Did not you drink the young lady's health ? 

M. B. What does this mean ?—Have I been 
deceived—abused— p 

Pif. Aye, that you have. He called you an old 

B. No repetition, sir. 

Lis. So, we are fairly in the mire now. 

Nan. Lisette, I shall die! 

Fred. I tell you, sir, you are mistaken you are 
blind 

Pi,. I blind ? The best shot in Germany, crack ! 

Fred. I tell you, you are blind blind, sir, blind! 
pulſing powder in bbs eyes) blind ! blind! Ke 

Exit. 


Pf. 


1 
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Pif. Thunder and lightning! What do you 
mean? I am a gentleman—a eportaman--powder 
and ball !—Satisfaction !, 

M. B. I shall faint !—I see the affront but too 
clearly —] see it all. | 

Pif. I wish I could see any thing. 

NM. B. Such an aftront ! I shall die! 

= An infernal poacher ! - _ 

M. B. Where is my faithful friend? 

Pif. (Aside.) I thought she would come about, 
Here I am, widow. 

NM. B. The only one that never deceived me. 


Pif. Here. 
M. B. My faithful dog l =y Mopey ! my last 
- consolation ! [ Exit. 


Pif. Damn the old witch and ber Mopsy ! 
Nan. It is very well, sir, I shall tell my mama that. 
Pif. It is very well, my pretty miss, but your 
word will not go far now. Who is the cause of 
all this? ha! A sly poacher has spied your tracks, 
and sneaks after you through brier and bush 
Lis. And an old huntsman cries Halloo ! ho! To 
_ sport and frighten the oe That's _ you 
are good for. 
Pif. All I'm good for? Dam me the owt shot 
in all Germany, crack! Do you see these hares ? 
. Nes. | 
Fi, I killed them. 78-19 
Lis. What a heroic ek So the . butcher 
ay say, © do you see this beef? I killed it.“ 
Pi. Butcher? I am a sportmann. 
lis. Therefore without excuse for staining your 
hands with the blood, of the innocent. You re- 
Joice at the sight of death, and destroy animal liſe 
for sport. I'll sing you a sportsman's song. 
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The sportiman arm'd, and fill'd with joy, 
Forth issues to the plain: 
To seek, to start, piirsue, destroy, 
And triumph o'er the slain. 
With a“ Ho! Halloo! 
My dogs are true: | | 
Tantivy! Tantivy! Hark forward apace | 
She starts—she falls—zbe gasps for breath!“ 
What pleasure to view the convulsions of death 
For murder's the joy of the chace. 


The partridge leads her callow young, 
First forth in search of food; 
ith mother's joy she struts along, 
And eyes the helpless brood. 
With a Ho! Halloo! Et.“ 


The timid hare her covert flies, 
And bounds with speed along ; 
Bends back her ears to catch the noise, 
And hears of death the whe, : 
With a * Ho! Halloo! &c.” 


Creation's pride, God's last, best work, 
Thus time and strength employs, 
Like wolf to prowl—like fox to lurk ; 
Crowns reason's lord with joys. 
Wich a © Ho! Halloo! &c.“ 


Pif. So! very- pretty! And here they leave 


me standing alone like a mile-stone ; covered with 
powder, and as white as a hare in a snow-storm. 
If the old woman had not a heavy purse, she 
would not find me here as a rival to Mopsy. But 
what can a man do? We shoot a raven that is 
carrying gold to her nest. Well, I must humor 
her, and make use of her garden key to open her 


strong box. | [ Exit, 


END OF SECOND ACT, 


- 
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ACT THIRD. SCENE FIRST. 
Scene continues from the last act. 


Enter ListTTE,: who crosses the stage and calls, 


Lis. Molkus! | 
Molk. Behind.) Here! 
Lis. (With a doleful tone.) Oh, Molkus! 


Enter MoLkus. 


. Molk. What's the matter? 
Lis. (Still more doleful.) Oh, dear Molkus ! 
Molk. Well? | 

8 Lis. (Changing suddenly.) How d'ye do, Mol- 

us? | | 

Moll. Pretty well. 

Lis. Ha! ha! hal Good day, Molkus. 

Molk. Nothing else ? | 

Lis. Is a good day nothing? 

Molk. Nothing—it it comes from you. 

Lis. Why you thing; you piece of a man:;— 
bad day to you, The worst day that ever the sun 
hid his face from ! | 

Molk. Thank you. 

Lis. As bad—as that on which you lost your 

leg. | 

l. That day bad? That was my day of ho- 

nour! | 

Lis. Ha! ha! ha! Of all the foolish animals 
in creation, surely that species called man is the 
most so. A fellow hires himself to be shot at for 
six-pence a day, which is three pence less than 
boys give in England to shoot at a cock on 
Shrove-Tuesday—one day a cannon-ball takes off 
his leg—that is his day of honor, A foolish girl, 

| who 
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who sighs for_she knows not what, on a day called 
a wedding-day, - bends her neck to the matrimonial 
oke, and becomes the slave of a dunce—that is 
— day of honor. Another, still more foolish, 
takes the veil and becomes a nun; on a certain 
day she is decorated for the Sacrifice, renounces 
her reason, her senses, her friends, and the world 
—and that is her day of honor. The first gets a 
medal, the second a husband, and the third - no- 
thing at all. Thus do the few make fools of the 
many, and the fools are dismissed, as fools ought. 
to be—with fools-caps. | 

Molk, What did you call me here for? 

Lis. To make a fool of you. 

Molli. And that being done—( Turns solemnly 
to go-) 

Lis. No, no! not half done yet. / Turns him. 
about.) Every man is a fool, is he not, Molkus? 

Molk. No. 

Lis. Each deriving food for his pride from the 
weakness of his neighbor, The wooden-leg'd 
looks down on the straight-leg'd ; the straight-leg'd 
on the crooked-leg'd ; and the crooked- leg'd again 
on the wooden-leg'd. A rondo of pride and fol- 
ly. Am I not a philosopher, Molkus ? 

Moll. A chatter-box. / Going.) 

Lis. Where are you going? 

Molk. Away. 

Lis. Do you know, then, what I have to tell 
vou? 

Molk. No. 

Lis. Do you wish to know ? 

Molk. No. 

Lis. But you shall know. My lady orders you 
to wait here for her, She wants to go out imme- 


diately. 
| 7 Moll. 


— 
* 
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oli. Well. | 

Lis. But it is not well; and ese answers are 
not well. Away! —“ No Well.“ What 
answers are these? 

Moll. Short ones. 

Lis. Your answers are measured by your short 
le | 
"Moll, Xs... 

Lis. T'll tell you what—if your head had W 
shot off as well as your leg, you would have felt 
the loss as little. 

Molk. You are right—if I only spoke with Vo- 
men. 


Enter a Vox 8 and . 


M. B. Molkus! | | 
Molk. Here! | 
M. B. I am going to my mantua-maker's, 

Moll. Well. 

H. B. You see here a couple of foolish girls? 

Molk. Yes. © | 

M. B. If a young man comes to see either of 
them, do 2 let him come in. 

Moll. IE | 
M. B. Naeh he will wish to profit by my 
absence. If he comes, throw him out. 

Moll. Out of the door, or out of the window? 

M. B. Where you will. I am not particular. 

AMolk. Well. oo 5 

M. B. Child, do you read meanwhile in the 
works of a de Beaumont, .or Madam de 
Genlis, pour ſormer le cœur et Pesprit, And Li- 
sette! 

Lis. Madam. 

A. B. Do you take care of the RIPE 

Exit. 
MoLxvus 


. 
bh. 
N » 
4 * * 
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Morxvus puts a stool before the door, $11s down, takes 
aà short pipe out of his pocket, fills it, takes out 
steel, c. Strikes fire, and lights the pipe. 


Lis. You do not even ask if we like the smell 


of tobacco. | 

Molk. No. | 

Lis. Miss, can't you faint ? | 

Nan. I do not understand that yet, 155. 1 
must learn of mama. 

Lis. What a charming opportunity this would 
be to speak to your lover. He 1s certainly not 
far off. 

Nan. I'm sure he is not feel how my heart 
beats. 

Lis. How shall we get this blockhead out of the 
way ? 

Nan. Give him good words. 

Lis. I would rather give them to the ab-dog, 
for he, at least, wags his tail for them. 

Nan. We will try.—Dear Molkus! 

Lis. Pretty Molkus! 

Molk. What more? 

Lis. You sit so uncomfortably there. 

Moll. So, so. 

Lis. A veteran, like you, who has deserved 
well of his country, ought to be borne on the soft 

hands of the fair. 


Molk. A wooden leg is worth more than a wo- 


man's hand. 
' Lis. In my lady's chamber stands a soft Sofa. 
- Molk. There let it stand. 
Lis. Let us lead i thither, 
Molk. Thank you 
Lis. And give you 3 a drop of my lady's choice 
ent 


Moll. 


E \ 


% 
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Moll. I am not dry. 

e You deserve to have your face engraxed 
upon brass for your honesty. 

Nan. And put under a glass and frame. 

Lis. Then would we hang you under the look- 
ing-glass. 

Nan. Oh, that you already hung there ! 

«Ds. ( Half aside.) Or on the gallows. _ 

Man. Dear Molkus, let me go out on the bal. 
cony ? | 

-Molk. Dare not. 

Lis. To take a little fresh air. We are suffo- 
cating with tobacco smoke. | 

Molk. Very good tobacco. 

Lis. Dear Molkus! pretty Molkus ! charming 
Molkus! can you refuse me any thing? - 

*Molk. Yes. 

Lis. You block, stock, ick, stone! You mu- 
tilated lump of inanimate matter! You stick- 
beaten drum-head—weather-beaten * 

Molk. So! | 

Nan. Don't mind her, Molkus—— 

Molk. I don't. 

Nan. You are an honest fellow. 

Molk. A'nt I? | 

Lis. I wish the ghosts of the poulry you have 
stolen could arise and cackle at t you. Do you rel- 
on your pipe ? 

- Molk. Yes. 

Lis. Take it to the al bose, { Knocks it 

out of his mouth. } : 

Molk. (Takes it up coolly) 17 you do that again— 

Lis. What then? | 

Molk. I will pick it up again. 

Lis. Dear Molkus, if you will do nothing else 
for us, at least grow angry. 


Molk, 


* 
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Mo. Anger is "ike fire—it burns him "ul 
bears it. 

Lis. Not if he "TY it in a | Heart of stone, m 
pretty man of marble. In how many battles have 
you run away? n 

Molk. Run away? 

Lis. Yes, for thou never had'st any motion but 
in thy lost leg, and then thou wast a notable 
runner. I will give thee the history of thy erea- 
tion, and that will account for ny prev im- 
moveability. FI 


SONG. LISETTE. 


When art made thee man, that is, gave thee man's tow; 
Or rather, a form between mastiff and ape; 

For thy face she chose brass, and that thing thou * * 
She fashion'd it out of a lump of crude lead. 8 | 


8 1 


For thy heart she took iron. For flesh, blood, and bone, 
She gave thee a carcase of stick, stock, and stone. 
Then to nature she went for some feeling to beg, ; 
And obtain'd Jurt sufficient to move one goo _> 


That * os hast lost; and the mass that is left, 
Of feeling, thought, kindness, and motion bereft ; 
Remains a poor object, deform'd in each part, 
By nature l a scandal to art. 


Aol. Thank you. I like music when I smoke. 

Lis. It is not worth while either to Speak « or 
sing to you. 

Moll. I like silence, better than either. 

Lis. Thou canst neither hear, see, taste or feel. 
Thou art only fit to smoke bad tobacco. | 

Moll. The tobacco is not bad. © : 

Lis. Thou hast not as many senses as an oyster. 
( SIG ts Heard.) 

Moll. 
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Moll. Does an oyster hear p- Somebody knocks, 

Lis. Get up and go out. 

Moll. Getting up and going out are two differ- 
ent things. / He rises and puts his head through the 
door )—Who' s there ? 

Harsh voice without, A friend! 

Molt. What friend? 

Poice. An old invalid, who wants to au to 
honest John Molkus. ; 

Moll. Invalid !—Wait a moment comrade.— 
(Shuts the door.) Miss Nannette and you miss 
Magpye, march to your chamber. 

Lis. With all our hearts: we are tired of you 
and tobacco smoke. | | 

Nan. We will go and see Mopsy. 

Lis. Fate has destined us to see nothing better 
to-day. 4: 2. [Exeunt Lisette and Nannette. 


Morxvs opens the door, and FREDERICK enters as 
an Invalid, with a wooden leg and Several cars 
on His face. f 


Fred. Ah ha! Old comrade, | how goes 17 
Don't you remember me? 

Moll. No. 

Fred. What, have you forgot Georgy Frolic, 
of the regiment of Steinacker? Don't * . 
ber him) 

Moll. Georgy. "3 8 [—Can't 825 t do. 

Fred. What! Don't you recollect our hing 
before Prague in the year 377 

Molt. Before Prague? Ah! I chall never for- 
ok that. Our regunent encamped on the right 
of Ziskeberg. 1 

Fred. The Austrians made a ah on the bat- 
| teres of Strohof. 


. 
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Molk. And Prince Ferdinand of Prussia drove 
* back! | 
Fred. How again they atacked u on the ade 
of Wisherad. 


 Molk. Aye, and boi our cartridges took them 


in flank! 
Fred. How the Prince of Lorrain, with 4000 

men, attempted to surprize us. | 

Moll. And how we dent them back with bloody 
noses! 

Fred. O, what a pity that bad winther came ont 

Moll. And the Moldau overflowed its banks. 

Fred. And carried away our bridges. 

Moll. Right, comrade. Ves, you were there l 


Fred. I not there! My ears 10 tingle with the 


there r 


9 


noise. 1 t fancy myself St 
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Still in my ears the cannons rattle, - 
And rouze my blood again to battle. | 
Hark ! tis the roll of the hollow drum! 

The shrill trumpet sounds 

To death, blood, and wounds! | 
From their trenches the enemy comet |! 


Now every man at his post is r . 
While swords and muskets glitter rounds 
See tis our standard beats the air! 
Now the general comes, MC dal bn 
The chorus of drums, I! 
The salutes of the aquadrons declate! Le tida vt 


Now, now! the glorious came's begun! 
Thas run! Too soon the cowards run 
where our horsemen charge their rear} © 
While shouts, cries and groans, fo 
Music, thunder and moans, 2 
With conſusion o' erpower the ear! 


4 1 


* 
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Moll. Bravo, comrade! Vas you were there. 

Fred. I there? Was it not our batallion that 
attacked the Austrians at the wind-mill of Seges- 
huzen? Thus we stood, and thus we marched 
towards the wind-mill. /Marches towards the door.) 
Ah ha! Holla within there! Where are the ene- 
my? Peep out of your holes! | 

Molk. Softly, softly, comrade! That is not a 
wind-mill. There are ladics hving in that room. 
{ Pulls him back.) 

Fred. Adso! Thank you, comrade. Then 1 
chall wheel about. I would rather attack wg 
Croats. : 

- Molk. Ah! there you think like me. - 

Fred. If I only hear of a woman, run | 
- (astde) mad. 

Molk. Just like me. 

Fred. I would rather lose my other leg than at- 
tack a woman's chamber. 

Molk. Where did you lose your leg p 

Fred. At Kollin. 

Molk. At Kollin! Just the spot hire I lost 
mine! {Looking at his own wooden leg.) | 
Fred. Is it possible? {Looking at his leg in 
imitation of Molkus.) Is it possible? Who knows, 
but both our legs are buried in the same hole ? 

Moll. Ah! Who knows 

Fred. But come, never mind legs so as the heart 
is sound. Come, brother, what say you to a 
drink together for old acquaintance sake. # Draws 
out a bottle from his pocket.) | 

Molt. With all my heart. To the health of 
old Fred. {Drinks. 5 = 
Fred. Long live Fred! (Drinks and gives the 

1 5 to Molkus.) Og s a knowing one. 
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Molli. At Kollin I was one that attacked the 
church- yard under General Hulsen. (Drinks.)* 

Fred. I was in the brigade of Manstein. (42 

Moll. You had bot work with the Pandours. 
(They continue drinking.) 

Fred. Yes. Don't you see this cross scar on my 
cheek? 

Mol. {Drinks.) Ah! curse the 8 

Fred. I was before Shweidnitz with them whew 
they storm'd the water fort. _ 

Molk. I fought in the trenches before Olmutz. 
(Drinks.) 

Fred. I was at Guibau when we were ss 
by Laudon as we convoyed the forage. / 

Moll. But, brother, you look young for one 
that has seen the whole of the seven- years“ war. 

Fred. I'm older than I look for, comrade. Tis 
wine gives me this youthfu] appearance, in spite 
of time and scars. Drink, damn it, drink! He 
that would remain young must drink! 73 

Molk. Yes, drink. {Drinks,) | 
Fred. No women and much wine, that's my 
maxim. 3 | | 

Molk. Yes, much wine. {Dranks.} 

Fred. I'll give you a song. Meanwhule don't 
spare the bottle. \ 


SONG; FarEDeRICK. 


Of old it was said, wit, women, and wine, 
_ Are the sources of man's purest joy.” 
Bat believe me the pleasure that's truly divine, 
Flows from wine that has known no alloy. 
Yes, Bacchus alone is the source of delight! 
Let your Vulcan's and Venus's squabble— 
Let Mars blow the coals;—while Apollo so bright, 
Finds his wit the sure source of a hobble. | 


'Tis 
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»Tis women and wit are the source of all jars ;,— 
Let us link them together for lite; 
Pour would-be-wit woman all happiness mars, 

And your wit is the pest of a wife. 
| 0D. But Bacchus is surely the source of delight! 
j Let your Vulcans and Venus's squabble.— 
Let Mars blow the coals ;—while Apollo so bright, 

Finds his wit the sure source of a hobble. 


Moll. (Drinking,) Bravo brother! Bravo! 
Four songs grow better and better! But where 
have you been since the 'seven-years' war? 
Fred. I enlisted with the Hessians, and went to 
America. 
Moll. What, with one leg? 

Fred. Why the Prince of Hesse sold his regi- 

ment by the number of men, not by the number 
of legs: and, as to myself, I was better fitted to 
face a field- piece than eyer, for I couldn't lose a- 
bove half the number of legs I might have lost at 
Kollin. 

Molk. Ha! ha! ha! Good! Drin.) Right! 
ood! 2 * 
Fred. Ah! if Thad had two legs I should never 

have seen my dear native country again. | 

Molt. How so, comrade? 

Fred. Why all our men who could walk away 
from the sea-coast, took good care not to return 
to their ships again. 92 

Molk. Oh, the base villains desert their coun- 

try! What could be their inducement? 

Fred. They had heard of a little say ing very 
fashionable among the Americans, handed down 
from father to son, ever since the first settlers of 
the country took up their abode there to avoid 
persecution at home. 


” 4 . : - - 
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Molk. What is that, brother? | 

Fred. Where liberty is, there is my country.“ 

Molk. Here's to that. {Drinks,) But how did 
you like the sea? 

Fred. Oh! it's very wet. 

Moll. Indeed! 

Fred. Oh! very wet: and drunk, damn'd drunk. 

Molk. What, the sea? "ne 

Fred. The sea. Drunk! I say drunk! ** 
don't doubt me, I hope? | ie: mx 

Moll. Heaven forbid. 

Fred, Drunk. For example :—{Staggering. 7 
I want to steer this way the sea the sea throws 
me that. Then I would tack about, but I miss 
stays and a wave casts me upon a rock and then 
—{ Staggers against the door and bursts it open.) 

Molk. Ha! ha! ha Halt, comrade !—Hat 
ha! ha! You are running on a sand-bank.  _ 

Fred. J am on already mp4 help —Who 
inhabits the coast FHP! help ! 

Molk. Ha! ha! ha!—Don't you remember, 
comrade, there are no inhabitants there but vo- 
men ? 

Fred. Let them come! Let them come! Dam'- 
me, when I have had my bottle, I am not afraid 

of the best of them! Come out! Who's afraid? 
Noll. Bravo! Let them come! I'm not afraid 
of them now ! . 

Fred. 1 will give the signal of distress. Piff, 
pat, puff! Fw 

Aolk. Ha! ha! hal Paff, puff, piff! 

Both. ky paff, puff! 


Enter LISETTE. 


Lis. What means this noise? Why y vou drunk. 


en wretches, do you think this is a ca to s tent ? 
Fred, 
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Fred. Aside to her.) Lisette! Lisette! _—_ 
you know me? 
Lis. (Shrieks 9 Ah! Hush, I l you. 
Fred. These wenches are $0 »queamich., 
Lis. Miss, miss, come out quickly. 


oo zter NaAN NETTE. 


Nan. What's the matter here? | 
Lis. Here is a drunken man whom you chall 

make sober. 

Fred. Dearest Nannette, Proteus is in alliance 
with Cupid, and we play a comedy in masks. 

Lis. (Getting between them und Molkus. 4 Well, 
Molkus, how goes 1t ? 

Nan. Is it possible? 

Molk. Always upon two legs, my pretty chick- 
abiddy t | 
Fred. The moments are precious. I Jove you 


unspeakably. 
Lis. Is that an old fellow-s6ldier of yours ? 


Moll. Aye, girl, We fought side by side . 
Prague. | * 
Fred. May I interpret that gh favorably? 
Man. Can I hinder you? | 
Mol. And our legs now lay Side by as" at 
Kollin! 
Fred. Will yon become my wife? 
Nan. My mother will never consent. 
Eis. Your legs? | 
Molk. Yes, buried in the same e hole! O, curse 
the Pandours. 
Lis. I never saw a Pandowis i in my liſe. 
Fred. Trust to love and me, and fly to my arms. 
Nan. Against the will of my mother ? Never! 


8 all. 
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Moll. They are Berik incarnate ! But if a pretty 
girl comes in the way of one of e 7 for 
example, Lisette — 

Lis. Well? —_ 

Molk. He becomes as tame as a lamb. 

Lis. Ave, I warrant you! 

Fred. To-morrow we will implore your mother's 
forgiveness. 

Nan. Those who ask forgiveness, must fra have 
committed a crime. 

Molk, Upon the ann of a soldier, you are a 
fine girl. 

. 1 Indeed? | 

fred, If you loved me—— 

Molk. If you loved me f 

Man. Has not my heart betrayed b 

Lis. ¶ Paiting Molhus's cheeks.) * you think 
I hate you? 

Fred, Fly with me 'this night, and to-morrow 
you are mine forever. 

Molk. Don't you hate me, little roane þ 285 

Nan. I am watched by a thousand eyes. 
Lis. Who could behold the valiant Wola. wich | 
indifference? | 

Fred. Love blinds them all. 

Molk. Is that true? Give me a kiss then. 

Lis. Ah! but will you marry me? 

Fred. Shall I attempt to carry you off to-night ? ? 

Molk. Marry— Ha! ha! 2 I never was 
married in my life. 

c Nan, How will you penetrat trough locks and 
olts ? 

Fred. That is my care. 

Lis. Only try. We shall live together like tur- 
tle-doves, 


Moll. 
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Molk. Turtle-doyes! Ha! ha! ha! 

Fred, Have I your consent? 

Nan. I entrust my innocence to your honor, 

 Molk. But the kiss—the kiss 

Lis. There—how do you like it? 

Fred. ( Embraces Nannette.) Divine girl!, The 

osit is sacred! | 

Molk. (Seeing them.) Hallo, comrade !—What 
the devil! / Makes a step towards them.) 

Fred. What's the matter, brother? { Meeting him.) 

Molt. What! Do you take the town by storm? 

Fred. The fort is ours! 

Molk. Victoria! Let's fire a feu-de-joy ! Piff, 
paff, puff! | 

N. 2 ( Without. Take out the horses. 

Lis. Heavens! the old woman comes! 

Nan. Alas! my mother! 

Fred. Whither shall I fly? 

Lis. She's at the door ! 

Moll. Victoria! The old woman comes! Huz- 
zal 
Fred. Is he window bigh ? 

Lis. Only one story. It looks to the garden. 

Fred. Adieu! dear Nannette! ¶( Jumps on the 
stool, and from it through the window.) 

Nan. Alas! I am afraid he has hurt Nn. 

Molk. Huzza! huzza! 


| 0 
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MM. B. What noise is that? If the cat is not 
- at home, the mice run over the tables and chairs. 
Lis. { Aside.) She has forgot the stool. 

Molk. Victoria! The old cat has come home. 


{Staggers to the window.) 


M. B. 
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M. B. Molkus ! 
Moll. Huzza! 
M. B. Art thou drunk? 
Molk. ¶ Looking out. That fellow with one leg 
runs like a chamois, 

M.. B. Who has given him liquor? | 

Nan, Not I. 

Lis. Nor I. 

M. B. Molkus, go to bed. 

Moll. (To Lisette.) Come, my little bride, the 
old woman says we must go to bed. 

M. B. Is the fellow mad? 

Lis. To-morrow, dear Molkus, to-morrow. 

Moll. Yes, to-morrow the chaplain of the re- 
giment shall come—<* John Molkus, wilt thou 

this girl?— Yes.” 4 e wilt thou 

— John Molkus ?” 

. 


Molk. + Yes.” Now good night, old and young! | 


Cat and kittens! / Slaggers to the window _ Y 
Sleep well! 

M. B. Where are you going, fellow ? 

Moll. To see if my comrade is off. 

M. B. Comrade ? 


Moll. Hallo! Georgy Frolick, where are you ?P 
Lis. Molkus, you are 2 this is not the 
: 


door this is the vid (Pulling lim away. 
Mol. Hallo! comrade. 
M. B. What does this mean? 


Nan. He is drunk, mama. 


Moll. Drunk or not drunk, he stormed . 


water- fort before Sweidnitz, and con-consequent- 
. Iy— 
Lis. Congequenty you must go to „el. 7 Pull. 
ing wy . | 
I 


M olk, 
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Moll. Stop. We must fire a feu-de-joy., 

Lis. As much as you. pe out of doors.— 
( Pushes him out. ) 

Molk. (Without.) Piff, paff, puff Huzza! 
Piff, paff, puff! e e 

M. B. Has any body been here ? 18 

Nan. Lisette, has any body been here? 

Lis. Not a soul. 

M. B. Why did you leave the chamber?ꝰ 
Lis. We heard the coach * ran to meet you, 
madam. | 

M. B. How does Mopsy do ? 

Lis. He slumbers sweetly. 

M. B. Come, girls, it grows late. Go to bed. 

Nan. Already, mama? 

M. B. Yes, yes. Children had better sleep. 

Lis. Shall I not undress you first, n? 

M. B. No. 

Nan. Shall I not read the evening's prayers to 
you first, mama? | 

M. B. No. Goto bed. I shall sit up. It is. 
a fine star-light night, and I understand a little of 
>= A I know the Great bear and Jacob's 
Sta 

Lis. Come, miss, your mama wants to see the 
Great bear. | 

Nan. Good night, mama. 

M. B. Good night, child—to bed. 

Lis. Aye, to bed! to bed! 

 [ Exeunt Nannette and Lisette. 
M. B. The hour of trial has nearly arrived. 
Obedience, Mr. Piffleberg, obedience is the test. 
If be does not make use of the garden-key, he 
shall find my heart shut to him forever. Confess 


it, Salome, thou wishest him to prove worthy of 
the 
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we reward; for, alas! she who has seen eight and 
orty zummers—hush—let no one hear it—age has 
betrayers enough ; the tongue need not prove 
traitor. What is that? Why do the trees rustle 
$0 violently under the window ? Don't I hear the 
window move? Yes, I feel by the blowing of 
the wind that it opens, Should Piffleberg, in or- 
der to give me a proof of his affectionate obedi- 
ence, come through the window !—Oh, delightful 
thought What heart could resist such romantic 
love? I will listen, however. 


Enter FRED ERICR through the window, dressed as 
before, except the wooden leg. 


Fred. ¶ Putting his head in first.) Hist! hist! 
All quiet All dark In I come. Where the de- 
vil are they all gone already? Here I am again. 
But what farther? It's s0 dark, I can't. see my 
hand, The right hand door 1s the 1 Hist! 
hist ! 

M. B. His! hist! >; 

Fred. (Softly.) Is any body there? 

M. B. (With disguised voice.) I am here. 

Fred. My beloved? 

M. B. Yes. 

Fred. Oh, quickly fly to my arms! | 

M. B. Here, here! IP 

Fred. Where, where? (He at length embback 
her.) 1 hold thee in my arms, and no power on 
earth shall sunder us. 

NM. B. Screaming.) Ah! that is not Piffleberg! 

Fred. Damnation ! this is not Nannette ! 7 Dis. 
engaging Himself.) | 
NM. 3. Help! Thieves! Robbers! | 


. — — — — 2 — — 


: . © wg ** 
r > —— — 
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Enter MoLtxus with ligts. 


Fred. By all the devils, it is the old woman! 

Moll. Why, comrade, how did you come by 
that leg ? 

M. B. Who are you, fellow : ? What do you 
want here ? / 

Fred. (Embarrassed.) Long—Madam—I have 
tong—wished the honor of your acquaintance— 
Me. B. And so you come in through the win- 
dow? 

Fred. If 1 n my tongue —if I could. 

speak —to you a moment without the presence of 
5 third person. 

Moll. As good a leg as ever it was. 

M. B. Put down the candles, and leave us. 
Moll. But, comrade, where did you g it ? 
Could you not get mine too? 

M. B. Go to bed, I command you. 
Mol. He has never been to Kollin already. 
There's witchcraft in it. 


[ Puts down the lights, and exit. 


M. B. Now, sir, we are alone. 

Fred. What shall I say to her? 

M. B. Come, sir, no loss of time, for I ex- 
pect to see a gentleman of honor here this even- 
ing. I would not have Mr. Piffleberg find me 
Vith such a companion. 

Fred. Now, my lady, you have yourself named 
the cause of this my apparently strange intrusion. 
Mr. Piffleberg is the cause of my coming hither. 
M. B. Mr. Piffleberg? 

Fred. Yes, madam. Knowing the power which 
your charms have over one so nearly related to 


me— 
M. B. 


__—— 
—— —— —— or rt oe ͤ 
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M. B. Related to you? a5 PN 

Fred. Yes, my lady, Mr. Piffleberg is my fa. 
ther! My mother was his house-keeper—but, as 
her charms faded, the cruel man abandoned — 
to seek her bread i in the wide world with me, pret- 
ty babe, at her back. 

M. B. She deserved it. What else could ahe 
expect for such conduct? =— © 

Fred. As I grew up, I entered the service. T 
fought in Russia against the Turks, and in Flan- 
ders against the French. My scars bear testimony 
to my valor. Meanwhile, my father, notwith- 
Standing my plaintive letters, afforded me neither 
countenance or support. Accident brought me at 
length to this town. I heard' that my father, in 
common with all who see your ladyship, had be- 
come an adorer of your charms; and encouraged 
by the celebrity of your benevolence, -T resolved 
to apply to you for your interference in my behalf. 

M. B. But why make your application by star- 
light, and through the window ? 

Fred. Pardon me, gracious lady, but not daring 
to hope that I could approach your august pre- 
sence without introduction, I had made this assig- 
nation with Lisette your chambermaid. 

M. B. Then it was Lisette you expected to 
meet? 

Fred. Whom else, my lady? She has given 
me so exalted an idea of your heavenly virtues, 
that I could not but cherish the hope of your in- 
tercession in my favor. 
M. B. Well, well, I promise to do something 
for you. I expect your father—you shall stay 
and witness— 

Fred. 


0 


he? 


. 1 r * 3 E n r he 
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Fred. Oh, no! no, my lady! by no means.— 
I will owe all to your power, nothing to the emo- 
tions which my presence may excite in his paternal 
heart. I will withdraw. 
M. B. By no means, you shall ﬆay— | 

Fred. Excuse me—my father might—if he sees 
me so suddenly—-.. . 


M. B. Fear nothing Know you not that love 
leads lions with a chain of silk? 


Enter PIFFLEBERG., | 


Pi. { Entering.) Now, where am I? Vboix 
Widow ! Thunder and lightning! This is as 
cold as a TOTES, | 
Fred. Now impudence assist me, | 
M. B. You are welcome, sir. You have come . 
Just in time to answer a few questions concerning 
our son. ' 
Pif. I?—I a son 2 | | 
B. Aye, indeed, and too clever a young 
fellow to be thrown without protection upon the 
flinty world. 

Pi. What the devil's all this? Have you set 
me upon this wild- goose chace only to make a gan- 
der of me at last? 

M. B. Look here, sir. Look at this youth ang 
blush. 
Pf. Blush! What should I blush for? Who is 


M. B. Your son. 
Fred. (Throwing himself at his feet.) Ves, my 


father! Do not stille the voice of nature. Ac- 


knowledge me for your son. Bless your unfor- | 
tunate Frederick. ö 
Pif. 
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5% Are we playing a comedy here? | 

Nea Hitherto it has been a tragedy with me. 
hin is you that can make it a comedy. Bless Wes 
= father! Bless me! 

-Pif. Are you mad? 

Fred. (Starting up.) You will deprive me of 
my senses, cruel father! 

M. B. Can you shut your heart against the feel 
ings of nature ? 
Pi. Why, dam'me, you are both mad May 
my piece miss fire but I smell a fox. This fellow 
is some knave that wants to make a fool of me, 
or you—T'll have him seized : 

Fo Do you hear, my lady, he abandons me! 
Me! the son of his house-keeper, who took care 
of his kitchen for kindness, and washed all his lin- 
en for love! He wishes my misery ! he desires 
my death! Well be it so. — Cruel and unnatural 
father! To-morrow will they drag my mangled. 
corse from the river! To- morrow will the cry of 
vengeance arise against thee ! Ha !—See !—It 
opens !—lIt blazes !—I see the devil, with his great 
iron claws !—He seizes me! he pulls ! he tugs !— 


(Aside as he goes out.) T'll soon be with ye again | 


my grey-headed goslins. | Ext 

M. B. And so you persist in not WA WD 

him? You let him go thus? is, 

Pif. He may go to the devil. The fellow is: 
out of his senses. I did not see it at first, but it 
is plain enough The paves ought to shut up such 
lunatics. 

M. B. No, no, sir. He spoke very sensibly 
— you came. Your cruelty has driven him 
ma 

Pif. Why, widow, you don't believe all that 
there stuff? 

| M. B. 


— —ñ ͤ N 


- 
— 
— 
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M. B. Why not, sir, why not? | 

Pif., Why, in the first place, I never day 
house-keeper, but black Tom the game-keeper ; 
and, in the second place, every body knows I'm 
as virtuous, as to all that there, as Jupiter de Me- 
decine, or any other goddess of them all. 

M. B. Oh! " Goths and Vandals! 
Pif. Aye, or any Goths or Vandals you are 
acquainted with. 

M. B. You are as barbarous as you are deceit- 
| ful. I do not doubt that he is your son. 

"a Piſ. Because 1 is a stout handsome fellow, per- 
aps ? 

. B. What reasons could he have for 9 
to pass for your son? þ 

Pif. Saint Hubert may know ! 

AI. B. In che first place you are not rich. 

Piſ. Granted. But I'm an excellent shot, crack! 
» M. B. Secondly, you have a hard heart. 

Pf. By all the elements, my lady, fish, flesb, 
fowl and red-herring! Would you have a man 
build a foundling-hospital, to — that his heart 
is soft? | 
M. B. But what advantages could he prombe 
himself from such a plan of deceit ? | 

Pf. I tell you once more, Saint Hubert must 
know it ae than I; but as I'm sure it's a lie, 
so F am certain there's no truthun it. 

H. B. You will talk differently if he throws 
himself into the water. * THY 

- Pif. No danger of that. 

M. B. If he should be dead: to-morrow. x. 

Pi. Then will I be condemned, all my life, to 
chode Sparrows and dig moles. | 

M. B. You don't suspect that my chamber-maid 
knows the young man ? 2 

Pif. 


Pf. That is not unnatural, Cong will 
know young men. 
M. B. She can unmaik your hypocrisy. 
Pif. My conscience is as clean as my gun. 
B. We will try that. / Opens a door * 
calls. 7 Lisette, are you gone to bed yet? 
Lis. Without.) No, my lady. © 
M. B. Come hither a moment. 


8 $77 


Enter LiSETTR, 3 1 


Lis. my lady? 2g 

N o, very pretty! you 1 assignations 
at night with men! You let young fellows come 
in through the windows ! 


Lis. (Avide.) So! Now we are bobbled! Oh | 


dear ! 
M. B. For this time 1 will n you, if im- 


mediately, vithout any subterfuge, you make full 


confession. 

Lis. Aside. Well, zince she knows i it, be it 80. 

M. B. Where did you: become nen with 
the young man? 

1 Lis. In chis house, my mne was 80 bend 

M. B. And how do you know that he is Mr, 
Piffleberg's son ? c | K*. 

Lis. (Surprized.) Mam 3. 

Piſ. Out wich it! out with it! I wil know 
what it is. I will not suffer that any vagabond 
from the high-way shall call himself my son. 

Lis. Has he, then, himself conſessed that this 
_ gentleman is bis . A. i T1 

* B. ee d referred me to your \ 

} 7 t 
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+ Tis. Since it is 80, I must avow that to my cer- 
tain knowledge, as far as one can be certain in 
these things, he really and-truly is the son of that 
5 

Pi, The son of the devil! N 

M. B. There, sir! there, sir! there it is Per- 
haps you know his mother? Do, you know her, 
Lisette ? i 

Lis. His mother 0 yes, madam—She | is a 
distant relation of mine. 

= B. Now, sir! Now, Mr. Piffleberg 

May I be shot dead with peas it ere a 
Ao =p Ou in the whole sﬆory. 

"""7e B. Conſession and repentance Acht Haha 
have obtained my pardon. But'now—what must 
I think ?=Who knows how many more such youn 
fellows run about the world, cursing their father 
Who knows how many poor deluded 'damsels set 
behind the epimnidi_{- whe: and wet the Hax with 
tears caused by your infidelity ? 


Enter F RED RIC, as a woman, and lA”: 


Fred. (To Pi ffleberg. Have 1 found thee at 
last, perfidious man? Have 1 at last found oo 
your tricks, and detected you with your seragli 

about you ? Sg e e en” N 
A. B. What is this? Foto Han: ok. 

Lis. Again, a new scene! 

Fred: Is this the reward of m „ Kelty and con- 
stancy ? Is this the fulfilment os your oaths ? 
Pf Thunder and Irghtning!. Am T1 in a "mg" 

house? 

M. B. Who are you, madam? 


Fred. Pardon, my lady, an. unfortunate wo- 
mm who has been most cruelly deceived. A 
thousand 


* 
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chousand times has he sworn to me eternal love, a 
thousand times promised to marry me. He gave 
me this ring as the pledge of his faith. (Weeps.) 

Pif. Woman, are you possessed with the devil? 

Fred. Oh! how different were your words when 
you sighed at my feet, and persuaded me out of 
my innocence! Then I was an angel 

Pi An angel of darkness! 

Fred. (Sobbing.) And now you abandon ine | 
Now that your son, my pretty little Billy, is cry- 
ing at home for bread! _. | 
Pi, By all the elements, another child! 

M. B. 1 am petrified, _ 

Lis. So am I—at his impudence. | | 

Fred. 1 was warned of your intentions upon 
this lovely lady I watched you I saw you sneak 
chat h the garden, like a thief—I followed you 

Woman! I'll tear your infamous tongue 
oft” | 

M. B. Sofily, sir! 1 take her under my pro- 
tection, 

Fo 377 I'll have you sent to the house of correc- 


e Oh! gracious lady, save a poor unfor-. 
tunate girl! hat shall 1 do? If I go from 
hence he will murder me! 

Pif. Yes, you goshawk! That I will, you 
crow-face! you owl! 

M. B. Do not be afraid, madam. Go to my 
daughter's chamber, there you will be in safety. 

Fred. Oh! my lady, you are as e _ 
are beautiful. 

M. B. Conduct her in, Lisette. (Softly. . And 
let 1 out Ones the LIN . 


Lis, 
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Lis. (Aside.) 1 shall leave my lips without blood 
from biting them. { To. Frederick.) Come, madam. 

Fred. (To Piffleberg.) Farewell, thou tyrant ! 
Thou beloved, too lovely traitor ! 


* E xeunt Frederick and Lizette, 


Pi Lovely devil! 
8 B. Oh, 12. hot-blooded monster! | | 
This comes of being out of one's bed at 
niet This comes of going on a wild-goose 
chace by star-light! Nothing but sorcery and 
witchcraft ! The devil has let loose all his legions 
to torment me. 

M. B. You will never persuade me that the de- 
vil is the father of your children, In short, sir, 
all is at ari end between us. mL 1 

Pif. Only make enquiries— Wa 

M. B. What enquiries? Haven't I seen chil- 
dren of all ages, mothers of all conditions— 

Pi. Where? Damn it, where? 

M. B. Was not your son Frederick here? Was 
not the mother of little Billy beſore me? 

Pif.” 1 wish the one was hang d and the other 
broke on the wheel. 

M. B. Truly that would rid you of the « expence 
of maintaining them. 


ef 


© Enter 1b 3 | 


Lis. Oh! Oh, my lady! My lady! My lady ! 
M. B. What's the matter ? | 
Lis. I can't $peak.. - [| 1490 
IM. B. Has the woman "1m into a ft? 
alles She has run away. T_ 
M. B. So much the better. 
Lis. And carried off the young lady with her, 


BY Pif. 
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Pi. Thoix ! Tally hol 2 
M. B. What? How? Speak? 


Bi, She has carried her off to play with le 


Billy | 4 

M. B. Speak? How? | 

Lis. I opened the back-door, as your ladyship 
ordered, and then she threw off gown, veil, and 
all—and I saw that it was a man—and I. saw how 
he clasped miss in his arms and flew away with: er 
like wind. 

M. B. Who was he? Who was he? 


Lis. Indeed, my lady, whether it was Mr. Pif. 
fleberg s son, or the old soldier, or the journey- 


man barber, I cannot say. 

- Pif. Or the young baron that dressed Your hair 
while he courted your daughter. 

M. B. Why did you not cry out? 


Lis. I had just opened my mouth, intending to 


scream for the very blood of me hen he drew 
out a dagger, and swore he would kill me if I 
made the least noise in the world. 

M. B. Miserable woman that I am! Unhappy 
mother! Is this the reward of my kind indulgence? 
What shall I do? My child! my child! 

Pif. I told you it was all witchcraft, deceit and 
the devil! 

M. B. Oh!- my dear Mr. Piffleberg, if you 
love pre OW rage rs _ neGUCET—CHACE 
the robber 

Pif. I'm afraid, widew; that . be another 
wild-goose chace. Besides, I thought it was all 
over with us. 

M. B. I have done you wrong forgive an un- 
happy mother ! 


Pi. 


* - 
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Pi/. Wil you marry mi i mne! 

M. B. Ves, yes. 

Pi. You will not ingist on my running way 
with you? | 

M. B. No, no! 
Lis. One elopement will serve for mother and 
daughter. (Aside. ) 

Hi. It's a bargain! I'll on be upon his 

track, and then, in spue of his tricks, I'l drag him 
out from his form. Yhoix! ey, uot Tally 


ho! 
; Exil. 


0 M. B. Away, Linette! Cal Molkus! Both 
go in pursuit. Take the watchmen to' help! Shut 
the doors! Run! Fly !——Oh, dear! Oh, I 
could tear the hair from my head for —_— 

Lis, ( Aside.) Yes, if she had any. | 
[ Exeunt, 


— ——— — 
END OF THIRD ACT. 
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ACT FOURTH. SCENE FIRSF. \\ 
rene, the Hall of the Inn as at Hr t. 


: 


Enter N ANNETTE, running from Prederick's dne 


ber. FxEDERICK follows her. 
Wan. No, F will not stay in your Giinthey: * 


Fred. Why not! 9 | «TH fy 1c 44383 | 


Nan. I know not why, but my heart tells me, 
it becomes me not. 

Fred. Does this place become you better ? 

| Nan, In this public Hall, 'where every SW 
some one is passing, there is no danger 

Fred. What danger is there in my Nane rl 

Nan. I know not. But if I jw there aldhe- 
with you, my heart beats 0 it beats here too, 
but not 80 much. 


DUE T. Pünbtn tek * NANNETTE. 


Frederick; 
Sweet girl, fear no dan * 
While — by my side: . 12 


8 fda my hope's treasure; 
To-morrow my Ease. . 


" Nannelte. | 


But my heart feels 80 strangely, 
Perhaps tis not fear, 

Yet it beats, throbs and flutters, 
Whenever you're near. 


Both together. 


F rederick. | Nannette, 
Sweet girl, fear no danger My heart fears no danger 
While safe by my side; | While saſe by your side; 


To- night my hope's treasure; But still it would flutter, 
N e 1 bride. Tho' I were a bride. 


. | F. red. 


; 


* 
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Fred. Is heart-beati 


a np; 

Nan. I know not. But I had a governess who 

used to say, * Abstain from every thing which 

makes the heart beat or the bod rise in your 
ks.“ 95 

armor I suppose her worn- out heart had not 

blood enough to spare a blush to her e 

cheeks on any occasion. mY 

Nan. I pray you bring a light hither, 

Fred. Why? 

Nan. You always ask me why ?” And I 
know not. But something within Whispers, “ ask 
him to bring a light.. | 
Fred. And what will that Ong say, if 
| I refuse ? 

Nan. It will be unquiet and say, « Those Who 
seek darkness will do evil.” 

Fred. Can one not do evil by the light ? 
| Nan. No, Surely one would; be ashamed of 
oneself. 

Fred. But consider, a Nannette, if there was 
a light here - but a step from us is your mother's 
chamber How easily might we be betrayed! 

Nan. O me'!—I almost wish I were betrayed. 

Fred. You do not love me, then? 

Nan. O yes, I loye you «dearly: : — but to be 
alone together, certainly is not right. I wish it 

were day-break ! 

Fred. Your impatience will wed all. We shall 
be surprised, you will be torn from me, and then 
you will be lost to me forever. 

Nan. I will be true to you, indeed and indeed! 
Fred. Have compassion on my — and 
dome to my chamber. 
i Nan, Rather into the street, or the market- 


place. 
9 4 "M red, 


| 
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Fred. Strange lovely girl—surely, after having 
run away with a man, 0 may trust yourself in 


his chamber. 


Nan. Have I run away with you? Ob, how 
foolish I have been! ' 


22 Do you repent itꝰ 
| Nan, Almost. Alas I what will you think of 


me p But, indeed, and indeed, it is the first time I 


ever ran away with a man 
Fred. Sweet girl! I believe it full). 
Nan. You have so surprized me—l know 1 not 


| how it was 


Fred. All uneasiness Shall be forgotten to- mor- 
row. I have thought of something which will spare 
your delicacy. I will conduct you to the bed: cham- 
ber of my tutor. 

Nan. The bed- chamber of a man? 

Fred. Of a man of fifty. 

Nan. Whom I don't know. 

Fred. I will stay with you. 

Man, But he will be asleep, and so ve shall be 


| alone after all. 


Fred. Strange girl. There is a lamp burning 
by his bed. 
Nan. And if he chould 1 | 
Fred. Then will I present to him my spouse, 
Wan. But it would be better if he wouly not 


cep. Is 
Fred. Well, then, I will wake him, 
Nan. Go. Wake him. ow Yor 
Fred. Come with me. 
Nan, No, you must. wake TRY Fr then he 
must come and conduct me to his chamber. | 
Fred. Be it so. But I would not wish to leave 
you here zlone. However it is done in two mi- 
N e g ' Kutes, 
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nutes. Only stir not from this spot; and if any 
body goes through the hall, hold your breath for 
fear of "ny {Goes into Felix's Foom.} © 
"Nan: Oh dear! Hold my breath? I do not 
know whether I have any breath. I tremble like 
an aspin-leaf. Why then did my governess say 
& only the guilty tremble?” My woes crunch me 
that there is no guilt in wat {048 

_ 

Enter Nau Vor BuunBACH from Nb: 35 


M. B. 1 thought 1 heard a noise. ¶ Listens.) No 
all is still. How much anxiety this wicked wy 

ves me. If I once get her again in my power, 
7 will N shut her up in a convent. 


Exit into No. 3. 


Nan. In a convent? No. I would rather £0 
into the young ee s chamber than into a con- 


vent. 


Enter Farvener and: Furt x; the latter with a lamps 
and dressed i in has morning goun. 


* Mr. Felix 2 best friend, here is the : 
timid girl. 
Fel. F. rederiek, F roderick! Wriidt have you 
done? + | 
- Fred. Rather ack what 1 will do. I will marry 
Es 
Fel. After what i is pan you must ann her. 
Fred. I'm very glad to hear it; for, dam'me, 
if I wish any thing better. Turn an lamp — 
look on her lovely face. 
Nan. Dear, unknown vent, pity my in- 
Go be my father“ | 
Fel, 
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Fel. A father, my child, is more easily deepived 
than a mother. 
Nan. (To Frederick.) Do you hear? He re- 
proaches me with deceiving my mother | It pierces 
my heart! I will return to my mother. She will 
shut me up in a convent—there I shall weep for- 


ever! But here I can never be happy, i good 


men and my heart reproach me. 

Fred. My dear Mr, Felix! listen to the voice of 
the purest innocence! If ever you loved me, now 
assist me. 

Fel. ] pity Ix 6 weaknes?, and all more the 
inexperience of this good girl. 4 will assist you 
on one condition. 

Fred. I consent to any. | 

Fel. You must, as soon as the day breaks, throw 
yourself at her mother's feet, and ask her blessing 
on your union. je 25 

red. Willngly. © 

Fel. Till then I take the young lady iſe wy 
protection. 

Nan. Now my heart feels light again i "oY 

Fel. Will you confide in me? 

Nan. With joy, you appear so good! 1 can 
trust in you and love you. 

Fel. Go, then, into this chamber. 1 will fol. 
low you. 


Fred. Go, dear Nannette, and decp a mile 


meanwhile. a 
Nan. I Sleep? Feel "At my heart beats. 1 
never was in such a situation but once in my life 
before 
Fred. How - once? l 
Nan. Yes—when I had the er; and 1 
could not sleep a wink all night. 2% a 
Exit into Feltx's ane 
Fred. 
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Fred. Do not leave the poor girl alone, sir. 

Fel. Only one word more to you, young man. 
Maiden honor is like polished steel, a single breath 
takes away its lustre. | 

Fred. Not the breath of love. 

Fel. That more than any other. If you were 
capable of sacrificing this unspotied lamb- 

Fred Never! 

Fel. I hope not. Tf you should, I won in- 
stantly leave you, and call down in ag the 
curse of your father! 

Fred. To-morrow she is my vife. | 

Fel. Rather ay, when her mother consents. | 


Enter MaDbAuER Von BRUMBACch. She comes 10 
ie door No. g. as re but seeing the light, 
Starts back. 


II. B. val hink I bear——Saints and angels! 
A ghost! [ Ext. 

Fred. That was the old woman. 

Fel. That voice is not unknown to me. | 
Fred. I dare say you have heard ravens croak. 
Fel. I will go to the trembling girl. Do you 
remain where you are, and come not in her pre; 
ence until her mother's consent is obtained. But 
remember ever. 


SONG. FELIX. 8 


Bright is the honor of a maid, than polish'd steel more bright 
A single breath its lustre dim; | 

I be mirror then no longer beams 
With smiles of innocence and bland delight. 
; A damp corroding rust sueceeds, 
Nor can a life of holy deeds, ; 
Fer make 510 the tarnish'd surface brigbt. 

[Exit Felix into his chamber 


I | F bd 


* 
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Fred. Obtain ber mother's consent ! That will 


be no easy matter. However, I have possession: 


—I follow the fashion of crown'd heads; seize 
upon the territory they have resolv'd to make 
their own, and then proceed to negociation. But 
what am I to do' with myself until morning ? I 
must not go to my bride, and I cannot go to sleep. 
O! what is so tiresome as the longing of a lover? 
While old father Time, like all other grey-beards, 
having no consideration for the impatience of 
youth, creeps on with snail's pace, and if one at- 
tempts to give him a lift, it is in vain; alas! he is 
as heavy as a ton of lead. Wishes are useless: 
impatience is vain: attended by prayers and cur- 
ses he creeps at length to the point the lover 
rushes to the arms of his mistress and Time 
runs away as if the devil was in him! No stopping 
him! No recalling him! No keeping up with 
him! On he goes! Whip and spur into eternity ! 
And sometimes takes love with him 


Enter Liskrrx. | 


Fred. Something stirs. Hist ! hist ! 
Lis. Hist ! hist ! | 1 
Fred. It's a woman. I know the sex by instinct. 
From what charming lips comes that hist ?” 
Lis. Is it you, Baron ? Air 
Fred. It is I. But there are many Barons. 
Which seek you? „ 
Lis. Baron Wellinghorst. 
Fred. And who are you 
Lis. Lisette. 
Fred. Ah, Lisette, is it you? Little rogue, come 
hither that I may kiss you. You have come in 
the very moment for making time fly,  _. 
Lis, Where is my young lady? "© 
| Fred. 


18 
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Fred. Safe with my tutor, But where are you 
Coming at midnight? F 
Lis. My mistress has sent me to seek you, aud 
Heaven knows what is to become of me hen she 
finds that I have aided you in your rogueries ! I 
cannot think of returning to her. ; 

Fred. Make yourself quiet. At this solemn 

hour of midnight, when witches ride upon brogm- 
sticks and devils dance upon hot grid-irons,, do I, ö 
vested with a husband's rights, name, appoint, 
create, nominate and install, you, as chamber- 
virgin, chamber-maid, lady of the bed- chamber a 
or maid of honor, unto my most honor'd and 
ever- to- be· loved spouse, from this time and for- 
ever, in witness whereaf I do hereby, press, biss 

ang, embrace——{ Attempiing to kiss her. 
Lis, ( Pushing him back.) I will alarm the old | 
1 


Fr 


* red. Take i it, take only as earnest money, 

Lis, It is stolen money. And the receiver is as 
bad as the thief. . 

Fred. Take it, child, I coin this kind of cash 
TOE minute. 

Lis. It is of no value, unless love sets his stamp 
on it. But without jesting, Baron, ! enter your 
service, It is no more than just, for you. have 
brought me into these difficultics. 

Fred. Well, be it so. I will bring you out again. 

Lis. But where shall 1 stay to-night. On the 
left hand is Hell. ¶ Pointing to Mrs, Brumbach's 
room.) And on the Night. hand stands Satan. 
Pointing to Fred.) 

Fred. Suppose you steer a mid-course and go 
into Purgatory until morning? There is th 
wardrobe, where J dress sometimes. Tw O old 
cloaks hang! in it on great wooden pegs, In one 
2 --” . Corncn 


= 
& * 


- 
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cofner stands an umbrella and in the other a lan- 


thern. Will you pass che temainder of che _ 


there? 


Lis. Any where rather than with an old woman 


in a 3 6 


Fred. Go in, then. I will put a stool in with- 


you, and as soon as the day breaks, N annette shall 
redeem you. OY 


Lis, A charming opportunity for repentance. 


110 


Zooting in.) It is as dark as the grave! 
Fred. Your eyes will make it light. 
Lis. I am no cat, 


Fred. There—take the stool and be as adi as : 
a mouse. Good night—slcep sound. (Shuts, har 
in.) Now will I roam about the house, like a 


ghost that wants his bones buried. Not a mouse 
that gnaws behind the wainscot, not a cricket that 
chitps behind the oven, shall escape my notice. | 


of . [Exi . 


Enter Morxvs, 
Milk I would rather pursue a flying tute 


than a lover that has carried off his mistress. Oh, 


how my head aches! If I had had a comfortable 
nap after my wine but to be running about all 
night through wind and rain Oh, how my back 
aches. My sound leg is tired, and my. wooden leg 
is smeared with mud. 1 will not run any more 


on the old woman's wild-goose chace. They may 


fly to the Desart of Arabia for me, and eat lo- 
custs with Saint John, Well, shall I return to 
the old dragon and report that 1 have found no- 
thing? That would be to run out of the rain 
under the water-spout. I would rather encamp 
here for the night as well as I can, Ah, ha 3 it 

5 air 


— 1 


= 
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chair! /Sits in an ee chair. ) Lightning and 
grape-shot ! this is as soſt as if it was made for a 
gouty man. Now, thank heaven! ¶ Tauning.) 
I can only have the _—_ in one leg. Ah! how 
warm and comfortable! {Yawns.) Ah, ha! 
And General Sleep has commenced his attack— 
I shall yield at discretion.—True it is no bed 
but after such hot service. When I was in the 
8even-ycars' war stood centinel on an out- post 
there —lcaned on my gun and nodded - nodded 
——nod—— Falls asleep muttering.) 


„„ Enter Piret ERC. 
5 801 1 give it up! Dam'me if all my hounds 
will catch. this hare. He's an old fox—up to all 
the tricks, Beating about through thick and thin, 
and what have I got by it? Wet feet—ecar-ache 
Sand rheumatism in my arm. I will not go and 
have iny head combed by the widow in the bar- 
gain. No, no, there's no sport in that. I had 
rather stay here till day-hight, and strive to nap it 
a little upon the soſtest chair I can find. {Gropes 
about and finds the chair on which Molkus sleeps.) 
So, so! Now we will try if an old sportsman 
can Sleep without rocking after a wild-goose chace. 
{Sits.) 

Mol. Oh, the ight-mare! | The night-mare 
N me! „ 

Pif. Thunder and lightning ! What's the, mat- 

ter p 

Moll. (Clasping him in lus arms.) 1 * him, 
I have him! 
Pi. Satan avaunt! Let me loose! 
ö Mol. The robber is caught! 


* 
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Pif. Saints and angels !-——Qur fathet—forgive 
| bi sins! EY 
Molk. Light! Lig ht here! 
Pif. Thou art ihe. Prince of Darkness ! 
ol. Where is the young lady? 
Pf. Plain off, Satan ! 


Enter FREDERICK @s 4 waiter, with a ; hump-back; a 
pi over ohe of his _ and a light in his 


and 


Fred. What's the m-m-matter here? 
Pif. Ah! Molkus, is it you? 


Moll. Ah! your honor, is it you? 1 1 | 


it was the thief. 

7 And 1 thought it was the devil. 

ik, Why did you sit on my lap? 

-S chall choose for the future rather to lay 
in 4 rabam's bosom, than to sit in your lap, My 
limbs tremble yet. I shall always think of the de- 
vil when I see you. 

Fred. What's the m-m-matter ? 

 Molk. Ha! Who are you? 

Fred. The master engaged me b- b-b-but last 
evening, and if such things go on in the ho-ho- 
house, the d- d- devil may take it for me. What do 
you want s-s-$-80 late at night ? 

Molk. I ran aſter a young lady 

Fred. L-l-limp you m-m-mean. 


out 
N * $-5-auppoxe I know where she is? 
Pi. You! 
Fred. B- b. but you must not -b-b- betray me, 
Pif. Honor, honor. 


E 


** Dam'me we might better chace a hare witk⸗ | 
og 
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Molk. Let's hear. | ; 

Fred. The young p-p-people are $t-8t-atill inthe 
house. 

Pif. Where, where, =y ge fellow p 

Fred. That room- 

Molk. Well? | 

Fred. Is the dining-room. 

- Prf. Ah hal- Well? 

Fred. They are they -they—are not 8 | 

Pif. Go on, go on. Where are they 1 

Fred. There is the wardrobe. 

Molt. Aye! | 
1 Fred. They, they, they are n-n-not hgh” ei- 

er. 

Pif. Gun- powder and Mints You booby ! do 
you think we want to know where they are not? 

Fred. P-p-pep-patience, patience. Where they 
are not, they may come. 

Molk. So, so! 

Fred. I overheard a whispering, and the young 
ge- ge- gentleman proposed hiding the lady 1 in the 
wardrobe: 

Molk. An excellent place for an ambuscade ! 

Fred. Bu-bu-but she said, no, it's t-t-too 
dark. we 

Pi Where did she choose? 

Fred. The di-di-dining-room. 

Pf. Oh ho! then I have her. 

Fred. Bu-bu-but' the young ge- -ge-gentlenian 
insisted on the wardrobe. = 

Molk. There then will I stand centinel. 

Fred. Bu- bu- but the young lady insisted on the 
di- di-dining- room. N.-n-n- no, said he.“ Y- 
y-y-yes,” said she. N-n-no.“ « Y- yes," 6 No.“ 
« Yes.” ( No.“ 4 Ves. — 

pig 
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Pi. Thunder and lightning! How did it end? 
Fred. Why thus. Now m-m-mark what I say. 
If you b-b-b-both go to the wardrobe. and she does 
n- n- not come there— 

Moll. Why we shall have our trouble for our 
pains. 

Fred. Pe-pe-perfectly right. eb e if you 
b-b-both go into the dining room, and the young 
lady should go into the wardrobe? - 

Pif. Then shall we both look like fools in the 
morning, for having been fools all night. | 

Fred. Pe-pe-pe-perſectly right bu; bu- but if 
one hides here and t-t-t'other there, she cannot 
escape you. 


ready ! 

Fred. Hebe heey her fast. 

Pif. Never fear me ! | 

Molk. I take possession of the dining-room. 

Pi. Do so; and if I hear that you have started 
the game, I'll come and join in the 3 or be 
in at the death. 

Molk. The plan of operation is com lete. 
The allied army draws a on (Limps of into 
dining-room. ) 8 

Pif. Now for the wardrobe. Dive me the light. 

Fred. B-b-by no means. Will she come in if 
she sees a light? 

Pif. True. But its damn'd dark. I hope there 
are no more lame devils in the ROUSE; (Goes into 
wardrobe. ) 

Fred. You may chance to meet with a little 
devil there, Mr. Marksman, who would prgve good 
game if you could bring her down. ( Looks at his 
watch. Three o clock. Glide, glide away ! ye 


leaden- 


_ ih tg $a 


— - ——_ T " I — 


Pif. Bravo ! bravo ! Dam' me I have her 1 


— 
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leaden et hours! Until the blessed minute 
1 1 when I shall seize my prize; and then go 
"wy will, or quick or dull, I dance my time out 
with my lovely partner, to the tune of 5 Merrily 


through the OY e e 


Enter MapAuE V ON BRUMBACH from Ne. 3. q 


M. B. O dear! What a texrible, night! Will it 
never be day? Blessed be the Author of light, 
here's a candle My good friend, why is the mat⸗ 
ter with this house? 
Fred. {Quits the Stammering « and assumes 4 gruff 
Short manner.) House? Good enough. Bejter 
than people, 
M. B. I have heard such a continual 01 
Fred. Cats. | 1 
M. B. No, no! . 081650 
Fred. Rats. 
M. B. Besides, I have seen a n apparition. 
Fred. Been looking in the glass. 
M. 15 Have you * ny —_ of my daugh. 
r Pi | 
F "is Why yaa. * 
M. B. What my good fellow i 2, 
Fred. That she has run away. 
M. B. I know that already. 
Fred. Who said ou: did not ? I met her and 
2 lover on the stairs. | | 
M. B. And you did not stop them . 
Fred. Am I to stop all I meet on the stairs? 
M. B. But did you not see? 
Fred, What did 1 see? A young lady with a 
young gentleman—such age are not strange at 
an inn. 1 


M. B. 
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M. B. But whither went they 7 
Fred. To tell you the trut they are in the 
house yet. 

M. B. Mͤy good fellow, 1 will an you well 
if you will put me in the way of finding th 
Fred. I will do it—talk of reward al 
First, step into the dining-room there. 

M. B. Well? 

Fred. There you will find, on the left hand, a 
door ; which leads to a long ee 7 a mers 
is a lamp burning. ET 
M. B. Go on. | | 
Fred. No: it is yqu must ga on, quite to the 
end of the passage; where you will come to a 
narrow staircase. "vt 

M. B. Well? There I go up? 

Fred. No. There you go down:—and at the 
bottom you will find 
M. B. What? 1 

Fred. Vaurself in the stable- yard. "yu 

M. B. What under Heaven am 1 to do there ? 

Fred. What you please. 

M. B. Booby ! But where is my daughter? 

Fred. Cross the yard, until the cow-stable 1 1s on . 
your left hand. 

M. B. Fellow! I am not seeking a calf. 

Fred. And straight before you, you will see 
the wash-house. 

M. B. Thank you, good lad! abo is. Abere l- 
Fred. Heaven forbid - but next to the Nn | 
house— — 

I. B. Well? Next to the wash house. 

Fred. Is the calendering- room. | 

M. B. And there she has hid herself Ile? 

ao Perhaps so. 4 

M, B. 
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M. B. So, so! I will just throw my cloak over 
my shoulders, and then. [Exit into No. g. 

Fred. So, now let the old woman go on a vild- 
goose chace - through mud and mire; I have pro- 
vided for all my friends, and let them play the rest 
of the game as chance shall direct. 7 us lhe light 
on the table, and exit.) 


Re-enter Maname Von ENT 

M. B. So!—What, is he gone? Never mind, 

I shall find her. Dining-room—long passage 
Stairs—stable-yard—cow-stable—wagh- house—ca- 
lendering- room. That's right. Shall I take the 
light or leave it? It is dark in the dining-room, 
but there is a lamp burning in the passage. I had 
better steal upon them in the dark and surprize 
them, as Peter the great did the conspirator s. 
[ Exit into the 8 


Molk. (Aﬀeer a pause.) I have her! I have her! 

M. B. Help! Harder! r 

Molk. Your mama will help you! Come e along! 
Come, miss! 


Enter Mön, from the dining- room, with the old 
woman in his arms. He crying out, 


I have her! I have her! 

M. B. Help! Murder! / Perceiving him} Mol- 
kus Arber are you about? What are you do- 
ing ? 

Molk. / Stares at her, and then let's her = and 
Stands amazed.) The devil! | 

M. B. Are you drunk again? 

Moll. Don't know. or asleep, or be- 
vitched, 


OL |  Pif, 
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A Pif. ¶ In ihe wardrobe. I have her! 1 un 
her“ > IK Mens e > 
lis. Help! Help! Murder! Help! 
M. B. What's that?: q 
1 Molk. Ah ha! He has her! 11 the devil don't 
change her into an old weman.”"!) * |; 


Enter PrerLEBERG, from the wardrobe, with, La- 
| SETTK in lis, arms. He crying out, 


I have ber! I have her! (Brings her for: | 
ward.) © 
M. B. Mr. Piffleberg, what are you doing with 
my chambermaid ?-. 
Pif. (Stares at Lisette, drops es * then Stands 
amazed. On a wrong scent, 'dam'me! T 
M. B. Very pretty, indeed! I chace bare 
you been on? 
Pi, On a vild- goose chace, it ems. 

B. I am petrified ! Did not I send all * 
of you different ways in pursuit of my daughter? 
and here I find you all together playing at hide- 
and-go-seck in the dark. Pray, Mr. — 

what was you doing in the wardrobe? 
Pif. Watching the game, widow. | | 
M. B. Fine game, truly! And you, Molkus, 
what were you doing in the rage; wc /o POL Iv 
Moll. In ambuscade. 
M. B. And you, you impudent hussey 
| Las. I, I. I, your ladyship ?—T i " mend 
the blond lace in' which your ladyship tore a hole 
at the ball. 
M. B. To mend blond laces in the dark very 
fine! And you, Mr. Pifflebergt Are you not 
ashamed of youreelf? Is this love? Is this 17 
ship 
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chip? Instead of pursuing my daughter, here do 
I find you in a dark corner with my chamber- 
maid! _- 
Pif. Thunder 400 lightning ! The devil may 
take you and your daughter too! I am tired of 
being fooled. The moment I set a foot in your 
house, all hell is let loose to torment me. One 
damn'd fellow. blinds me with hair-powder—Ano. 
ther calls me his father — Another impostor talks of 
my little Billy—And now, when I had the young 
lady fast, she is changed into this pest of a-cham- 
bermaid! Dam'me the 777 is worse than a 
mad- house. No, widow, I'm off. I've chang'd 
my mind. I am poor to be sure —but rather 
freedom arid a roasted potatoe, than to be loaded 
with a foolish old woman on one side and a bag 
of gold on the other! Yhoux ! Tally ho! Yhoix ! 

Daw me, I'm off, crack! | Exit. 

M. B. Oh, miserable woman! Every body a- 
bandons me! 

Molli. Deceived by our spies. 

M. B. However, I know . Nannette is hid- 
den. FH punish her, however. —Molkus ! 

Molk. Here! 
M. B. Take the light and follow me. 


Molt. Where? 


M. B. Through the dining- room, into the dark 
passage, down the narrow stairs, into the cow- 
yard, past the cow-stable and the wash-house into 
che calendering- room. 

Moll. Heaven preserve us! She's mad. 


Enter FxxDRERIcx, in his proper dress. 


Fred. (Kneeling.) Stay, my lady, and forgive 
the loye which has caused all this — 5 
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M. B. Who are you, ir ? 
Fred. The man who has robbed you of your 
daughter, x | 
M. B. And how * you — 
Fred. Permit me to N reparation. I am Ba- 
ron Wellingborst, the heir of an illustrious house 
M. B. And if you were heir to the Emperor of 
Abysina—— | 
Fred. I love. your daughter and she loves me. 
M. B. I will never forgive you, sir. I will ne- 
ver give my daughter to a man who, began with 
cheating an innocent girl out of her honor, and 


would bring por ers hairs "ll SOITOW to the | 


gravel, 
Fred. You do me inj justice. Nanette bs is under 


the protection of an venerable old man, my tu- 


tor. He shall be my witness, that your daughter 
has been honorably treated. {Starts up and o ens 
Felix's door.) Come my friend and Pride elp 
me to soften che heart of this obdurate mother l 
Enter ae leading Naxnarri, a 
M. B. Ah! my husband! 
Fel. By all the devils, my wife! 
M. B. Is it you, Charles ? 
Fel. Is it you, Salome? 
M. B. Are you not dead yet? 
Fel. Alas, no! 
Lis. A tender Scene of meeting. 
M. B. Have I not advertised ot in al hs 


news-papers ? 
Fel. Have I not shunned you every where? 


Lis. How edifying ! 
N Is * thor; yous wife ? 


N Fel, 


= 


7 
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Fel. Alas, yes! © 
Lis. How touching! - 
Nan. Is this my father, dear mama? - 
M. B. Alas, yes! o 
Lis. How moving! 
Nan. {Embraces.) Dear faber! What unex · 
pected joy 
Fel. S008 girl! you help me to uppen the 
ence of your unhappy mother. 
Fred. Now, then, our difficulties and). "oy 
friend, I expect my sentence from you. 
Fel. Yes, Frederick, the girl is your wife. 


— 


0 your heart. The wine still ferments, hg 


the quality is good. But, Nannette, you will oft- 
en be obliged to have patience with him 

Nan. I will have patience, dear Papa. 

M. B. Well, Charles, you can do as you will 
with your daughter, As to me, I have procured 
a divorce. 

Fel. I have not one objection. - "Enjoy my 
property, and endeavour to be happy. I shall 
be happy here without it. Places _— between 
Frederick and Nannette.)} 

Lis. Molkus! _ 

Molk. Here! 

Lis. You wanted to-matry me last evening. 

Molk. I—was drunk. 

Lis. Vour intoxication has soon gone off—the 
baron's may last these four weeks, | 


FINALE. 
Felix. 


Let us think that much happiness you! rests in store; 
Hope points and we press to the place: 


Joy runs with quick steps and is always before 


We follow—Huzza ! to the chace ! | 
Lisette, 
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P Lisette. wt 4 
The wild-goose chace ended; again we must start! 
Tallyho ! then, huzza! and away! 
The young hounds are coupled as never to part: 
The old ones cast off and cry nay. 


CHORUS, 
Let us think that much happiness yet rests in store; 
Hope points and we press to the place : HET | 
Joy runs with quick steps and is always before ; 
We follow—Huzza ! to the chace! . . i 


J———— — 
— 
— — — — 
* 


THE END. | 
. 5 . .4 
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NOTES 
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Tux title of this play in the original is Der Wildfang, 
which is equivalent to the English phrase of. The Mad- 
Cap. The English reviewers gave Vid Oats as their 
translation of W:ldjfang ; and I should have adopted it, 
had not Mr. O'Keefe preoccupied that title. 

Page 9. Song.] One acknowledgment will suffice for 
all the songs. They are added by the translator, who 
must theretore be chargeable with their faults. 

Page 10, We may know, &c.] Here eighteen words, 
including the reference, are added by the translator. 
Page 11. Thus let the pupil, &c.] Fourteen words are 
added. | 

Same page. Nay, but my good, &c.] Ten words are 
added. 

Page 12. Angel's head and swan's, &c.] Eleven words 
are introduced in place of the original I do not un- 
derstand you.” These may serve as specimens of the 
freedom with Which I have translated this play. To 
mark every such variation would be trifling and unne- 
CCESATY. 

Page 22. Between the words Because your's was S 
and © But you do not know,” twenty-eight words are add- 
ed, and the following lines are omitted. 

Fel. I do not say so. A man may win at dice or 
draw a prize in the lottery. But I pray you make not 
your choice until the romantic fire of youth 1s exhausted. 

Nred. That may be a long time. I have lately seen 
Iffland's Old Bachelor” represented, and poor Reinhold 
has made such an impression on me, that I am resolved 
to marry over head and heels. 

Fel. Vou are too young. 

Fred. Youth is more easily pleased. 

Fel. And more easily disgusted. 

Fred, A man may be forty years choosing and not 
ehoose well. | 


, | Fel. 
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Fel. vou do not know the object of your love. You 
have seen a book in English binding and do not knoyy its 
contents. | 

Fred. Can God have given a bad book 80 lovely a bind- 
ing? 

Fel. Better an hour of reflection, than a year of re- 
pentance. 5 
Fred. Right, dear Mr. Felix; I will prave Nannette 

with all the caution of a lover, 

Fel. That, indeed, is all a lover can promise. 85 

Fred. In the first place, I have written her this letter, 
in which I tell her that I adore her. 

Fel. Oh! the best possible mode of gaining a true 
knowledge of her. 

Fred. If I only knew how to convey the letter to her. 

Fel In time we pluck roses. 

Fred. But when the rose is already expanded, dere is 
no time to be lost. 

Fiel. You have called me your friend. Well, then, 
make use of my eyes. Love has not varied my vision 
by K spectacles on my nose. 

s love a dealer in spectacles? Or do you think 
it is better to borrow the microscope from the hypocon- 
driac? He that breaks a man's spectacles is entitled to 
little thanks for the action.“ 

Page 29. Lisette's soliloquy is added to introduce the 
song and close the act, as I thought it necessary to di- 
vide the first act on account of its excessive length. 

Page 30. A few introductory words became necessary, 
for the above reason, in beginning the second act. 

Page 31. So ho! Dum me the widows up.] This 
speech is added, and it must be acknowledged that more 
liberty is taken with Piffleberg than with any other of the 
characters except the Hair- dresser: to represent a sports- 
man to an American audience, I thought it necessary to 
make use of the language of an American 2 at least an 
English) sportsman. 

Page 42. Ah ha !. mi lady, pardonnez, &c.] I took the 
liberty to make my hair-dresser a Frenchman, and in the 
representation have seen no reason to repent the change. 

Page 48. That's all you are, &c. ] Twelve lines added 
to introduce the song. 
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Page 31. Tools caps, &c.] Six lines added. 
Page 52. F I1only sþoke with bg, &c.] Here the 
following is omitted: 
Lis. Blockhead, what do men want in the presence of 
women ? | 
Molk. Every thing but the head, 
Lis, And if there were no women, my God, who 
would put your heads to Tights?” 
Page 54. You block, stocł, stick, Kc. Here ten lines 
are added, and the following omitted — 
« Lis. Do but hear, how that most lovely young lady 
coaxes you ? | 
all. And that most lovely old lady growls. 
Lis. Is then all in vain? 
bite 4:5 Perhaps you are hungry. Will you navy some 
almond-cakes | 
Moll. I eat ammunition-bread. 
Ls. Come down into the kitchen, and have a e of 
roast-beef to eat with it. 
- Molk. It is too soon. 
Lis. It grows dark ar 
Moll. Do you know why? 
Lis. Well? 
Moll. Because it grows late. 
Ls. And do you know why you are a blockhead? 
 Molk. No. 
Lis. Because you are all darkness;; night in your head, 
and midnight in your heart. 
Moll. So, 
Lis. What is to be done with the blockhead ? 
Moll. Nothing. | 
Nan. Thou art an honest fellow, dear Molkus. 
Molk. Am I not? 
Lis. We may converse without ceremony. 
Molt. Without I 
Page 55. Run _—_ Here there is a small addition 
relative to the 80 a trifling om1ss10n. 
Page 60. — and en, &c.] Here the following 
is omitted: 
FEred. How came you in this house with women? I 
would rather be in barracks. | _— 4 
| 77 
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Moll. How came T wich these wand vans: 
ny 0 1 vou that have -quarded the general's 


tent—and now watch women! 
Moll. Why what's to be done,” comrade Nin the field 


we want two legs, in winter quarters we can do with one. 


Fred. ( Feigning drunkenness.) Think you 80!—No, 
brother ; he 2 meddles with women must have two 
legs at least. | 
Molh. ( Really drunk.) Two tongues you mean. 
Same page. Right! Good!) Here sixteen lines are 
added. | 
Page 66. Good night, mama. ] Here Ga following lines 
are omitted: 

N. B. Go child, and endeavor not to sleep so much. 
Think on the affront you have received to-day, and you 
will have sufficient cause for a rr > aa a 

Nan. An affront? To me? 

M. B. Have you already forgot that impudent fellow 
and his powder-bag? 

Nan, I did not know that an offer of: fame, oh Saga 

affront ! 1 

AV. B. He marry you —4 bo that has txehoo 
and a girl that Mas fast! left the do. Pa b 

Nan. Indeed, mama, he wishes to _—— me. 

M. B. 80 — How know you chat? | . 
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Nan. I—I—suppose—' 5 9M 

M. B. I suppose that you are a 00. 

Lis. Marry: What are you thinking of sg Me 
comes, sees, loves, burns First à flame, then coals, 
_ ashes. Woe to the girl that makes an aahepit, of her 

art. 

MM. B. Right, Lisetbe H. Epi chis chapeer to her ag 
you go to bed.” 

Same pa The hour 0 ah Ce. T have 6 
this — 4 N 7 deere 
2 Page 98. 'T nur du } The eng play concludes 

US — STR 

« 2. B. But if you think that I will ever be your wife 
again, you are very much mistaken. I have had you Cit- 
ed in all the newspapers, and you are divorced from me, 
formally, as having been guilty of what the lawyers call 

a malicious 
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2 malicious desertion, The hi h-consistory, have ritten 
twelve sheets full about it, and put a great seal under it. 

Fel. I have not the least ohjection. Marry if you 
pleave three husbands more, and be three times more di- 
vorced: What you possess of my property you may 
keep, for the sake of e lovely daughter you have given 
me: 

. 1.5 We can meet in company with 1 ; 


yy el. 

2 1 I Shall never N what 1 have suffered 
oY = sake: 

Fel. Nor I. 

A. B. Then, mes 4 enfans, 1 will no p longer with- 
hold my blessing. 

Fel. God bless ye! And, with tears in | ny eyes, do 
I conjure you to take no example from your parents. I 

Fred. Dearest Nannette, you are mine! 

Nan. Dear father! 

Fel. For the present, children, you must separate. 
Yo ou, Nannette, go with your mother ; and you, Frede- 
rick, come with me. | | 

Nan. I am not at all sle epy' 

Fred. Nor 1. 

Fel. To-morrow, children, to-morrow shall your 8 
be crowned. - Good night, madam. 

N. B. Good night, sir. W ö 
Fred. Sleep well, dear Nannette. IS. 
Nan. Sleep well; dear Frederick. 
Vel. and MH. B. male reciprocal bows and e 
Fred. and Nan. Aiss their hands to each other. 
[Exeunt, 


» 7 


. K eien dent. 

Lis. Well, Molkus, you wished yesterday evening to 
marry me. | 
Moll. I was drunk. Exit. 

Lis. ( Alone.) So! And i is not the young gentleman: 
also drunk? Aye, aye; I am afraid that in ſour weeks 
| he will awake quite yer." A, AP 54 
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